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“ Jinnah. Sahib is vain. . . 

" India’s political enemy Number One ” 

“ Bull in China Shop. ...” 

“ He wants to become the Dictator of India. . . 

Prouder than the proudest of Pharos. . . .” 

“ Would to God, he is silent for ever. . . .” 

“ . . the most insufferable man.” 

Disruptor of India. . . .” 

. He is an egoist who would own no equal. . . .” 

“ ... he would let India go to hell for the sake of 
his communal ambition. . . 

Most unrelenting in his fanaticism. . . .” 

“'To' him a lVjuslim ever more precious than ' * 
. a' thousand Hindus. ...” 

” Arrogant and uncompromising. . . .” 

“ An essentially bad man. . . .” • 

Precisely this “ proudest of Pharos ”, this “ most 
insufferable man ”, this “ fanatic ”, this “ fegoist ”, 

“ India’s political enemy Number One ”, this 
arrogant and uncompromising ”, this “ Disruptor 
of India”, this “essentially bad man” is MY 
EADER. I stand by' him ; I will follow him ; I 
V ^own my life for him. 
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The mere fact that Jinnah is the worst ni3: 
alive in the eyes of Hindus is reason enough fo 
me to look upon him as the Man of Mussalmnns. 

Why has he so steeply gone down in ch 
estimation of Hindu India ? Not verv long ng'-> 
he was "an angel of peace" and "an ambassador 
of Hindu-Muslim unity." Why this fall? Bc' 
cause Jinnah says Muslims have a right to live in 
India as Mussalmans and not as bond slaves of 
Hindus. This is Jinnah’s crime. This crime has 
earned for Jinnah the deep gratitude of Mussaimans 
that they never owed to anyone ever before. 

Every Mussalman whose heart burns with the 
desire of seeing the rebirth of Islam, in India 
looks to Jinnah. 

•j What has Jinnah done for Mussalmans? When 
such a question was put to n Turk about Ifcnui! 
Ataturk Ire proudly answered : Sinrply this : 

Ataturk has pur Turkey back on the map of 
Europe !" 


Jinnah has done no less for Indian 

I 

It is now common knowledge that tic.ht froir. 
the time of the declining years of nincreerui: 
century. European Powers were bent on dir- 
membering die Turkish Empire. Complete plan- 
for sharing the booty were ready. h'» inuci' 
so that an Enrjishman who professed lovr he 
tlie Ea-r asked Turkev "net to prieve t>ver h- 
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impending disaster but cheerfully recede from 
Europe.” The only question was, when ? Then 
rose a man who said : “ Turkey Shall Live.” 

And she lives. 

Pre-Jinnah condition of Indian Mussalmans was 
exactly the same as Turks’ before the advent of 
Kemal. Leaderless, purposeless and goal-less, they 
were content with being mere Nationalists. Which 
when translated in the practical Ian guage of seventy- 
five per cent Hindu majority versus twenty-five 
per cent Muslim minority, only meant perpetual 
slavery for Mussalmans. And thus would have 
happened in India which the stubbornness of 
Islam had not let happen since its advent in this 
country. 

Unlike Jainism, Budhism, and whatever other 
isms that were born in India or came to India, 
Islam alone refused to be drowned into the non- 
descript, yet all-embracing and all-resolving, sea of 
Hindudom. 

Brahrainism simply drove all these isms out of 
India. And as a last blow to their existence, in 
India at least, installed their prophets into the 
gaddi of gods. Now Budha is one of the gods of 
Hindus, but Budhism nowhere exists in India. 
Much as Hindus liked this thing happen to Islam, 
it did not happen. No doubt, Hindus "reached 
success to the extent of producing an Akbar, but 
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no further. Every Akbar was followed by an 
Aurangzeb. ' 

Islam could not be blotted out of existence in 
India. 


But, in the post-Khilafat days, this hitherto- 
never-happened occurrence was very near materia- 
lising. Under the cloak of democracy, which meant 
one man one vote, Gandhi reached the nearest point 
of dealing a death blow to the existence of Mussal- 
mans. With the cry of ‘flesh of our flcsli and 
bones of our bones’ Gandhi succeeded in replacing 
Islam as the first object of loyalty in the mind< ai 
Mussalmans by Hindu Naiionnlism, In their 
.iiscry and degradation, Mussalmans began to look 
upon Islam as a religion whicit was at best a private 
relationship between man and his God, completely 
divorced from practical life, just the concept which 
West had accepted on the failure of Christianty in 
Europe. 


The completeness of Gandhi's success- in de- 
Islamising Mussalmans could nnt he doubted when 
a stalwart Pathan vchosc only mea'-ure i*a life w:r- 
'Islam or Kufr’ was seen wearing Khaddi and 
Gandiii cap, fast learning to appreciate tlte cult r-r 
n-^n-violence. Such a staggering change in tin- 
character and make-up of Mirsafmin^ wa': never 
conceivable. But it had r.akcn place. The creJc 
wen entitelv Gandhik. 
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It was at this moment that Jinnah appeared 
and cried a halt to the Muslims’ ignominious re- 
treat to paganism. At first the Mussalmans who 
had found a new idol of Nationalism to worship 
were bewildered ; they did not like to part with it ; 
they had completely lost their sense of values 
taught by Islam. But soon, very soon indeed, the 
lone cry of Jinnah turned into a clarion call. It 
was a call to return to the original nature of a 
Mussalman. And they did return, returned in 
their thousands and in their millions — and to-day 
all the hundred millions of them are of one creed, 
namely, Pakistan. Truly Iqbal said : 

How can the Muslim be overpowered by sticks 
and straws, 

May be he has.no longer the old vigour in his flame. 

This change among Mussalmans is again not 
simple. Ask Gandhi, he will tell you the change 
is simply incredible.' He never believed it; even 
now he believes it only reluctantly. His wonder 
is great ; his frustration equally complete. That 
only speaks for how great is Jinnah’s triumph; 
Gandhi is a true barometer of Jinnah’s success^ 
The story of this incredible change in Mussalman'^ 
is the story of Jinnah’s work, mission and success.' 

But Jinnah’s work for Mussalmans cannot be 
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truly estimated without having a peep inio the 
recent history of Mussalmans—without taking into 
account the critical periods through which tiicy 
have passed to reach their present position in Indian 
politics. I shah, therefore, touch on some of the 
salient aspects of the recent Muslim history in 
order to bring out the background against wliich 
Jinnah started on his stupendous work of reorganis- 
ing Mussalmans into n separate and distinct 
identity. If the reader bears with me in ti)is 
preliminary study of the situation Jinnah was ca.Ilccl 
upon later to handle, I arn sure he will be better able 
to appreciate Jinnah’s mission in our times. 
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of this period is the policy of systematic suppression 
of Mussalmans which the British pursued. This 
policy resulted in the levelling down of the nobility 
of the Mussalmans almost to the state of fishermen. 
No measure was spared to paralyse their position. 
The tale is too long and I do not propose to relate 
it. The condition of abject misery to which the 
Mussalmans were reduced is mirrored in the 
following petition which the Orissa Mussalmans 
addressed to the Queen-Empress. 

“ Born of noble parentage ftbe petition runs) 
poor by profession, and destitute of patrons, the 
Orissa Mobammadans have been levelled down and 

down with no hope of rising again The 

penniless condition which we are reduced to, 
consequence of our loss of former Government 
service, has thrown us into such an everlasting 
despondency, that we would travel to the remotest 
corners of the earth, ascend the snowy peaks of 
the Himalaya, wander to the forlorn regions of 
Siberia, could we be convinced that by so travelling 
we would be blessed with a Government appoint- 
ment of ten shillings a week.” ^ 

No wonder by 1870 the Mussalman houses of 
Bengal had either disappeared from the earth or had 
been submerged beneath the new strata of society 
which the new regime had developed. “ A hun- 
dred and seventy years ago,” W. Hunter says, “it 
was impossible for a well born Mussalman in 


‘ Sir William Hunter : Indian Mussalmans. 
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Bengal to be poor : at present it is almost nnpo-sibic 
for him to continue rich." Deprived at their Lind 
by the enactment of Permanent Settlement Acr,‘ 
driven out of the educational field by the substitu- 
tion of Persian and Urdu by Englidi, thrown 
out of the Army and debarred from entering tlie 
services.- the Mussalmans had felt completely 
lost. 

This was one aspect of the British policy. The 
other was of bountiful patronage to the Hindu 
brethren. “ It was with the help of Hindu*^/' >ay 
Achyut Patwarndhan and Asoka Mehta, “that 
English overwhelmed the Muhammadans'' power.*’ 
The com mercial and Hindu bou rgco Is Bengal were 
used to crush tlie feudal Muslim aristocracy thered 
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This policy was universally followed. The Jain 
and Hindu merchants in other parts of India- 
vied with each other in helping the British to 
establish their rule in this country. ^ 

Is it then strange that this deliberate discrimina- 
tion in the British treatment of Hindus and 
Muslims caused a wide gulf between the two 
people? The Hindus pushing onward and the 
Muslims sinking down. So that we find by 1857,. 
while the socio-political movement of Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy, Ramakrishna, Dayanand and others 
had awakened in the minds of Hindus, a conscious- 
ness of their growing political strength, identity of 
aim, singleness of outlook, the Muslims were at- 
the bottom of degradation. It is an irony of fate- 
that they had also to undergo the sufferings of the- 
post-Mutiny barbarities. In their utter misery 
they -hardly needed to be further pushed into the- 
vast sea of degeneration, but they were. 

Now it is admitted that the British wrath had 
wrongly but fully spent itself on the Mussalmans.. 
Because it was thought that it were the Mussalmans 
who were the instigators of the Mutiny. The 
interpretations on that event have now suf- 

* T. S. Shejwalkar in his Native Support of the British Dominion in 
India says : 

" They were thought to be so important and treated with such con- 
fidence that they had interviews with high British officials on the 
very day of their arrival, just as men of high station go to receive a . 
Governor or a Viceroy in these days," 
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Sayyed saying of him on his death : Other men 
have written books and founded colleges ; but to 
arrest, as with a wall, the degeneration of a whole 
people— that is the work of a prophet.*' More 
apt words could not be found to estimate the 
services of Sir Sayyed to Mussalmans. it is indeed 
like a wall that he stopped the degeneration of 
Mussalmans. 


Soon he busied himself in planning tor the 
education of Mussalmans. He was convinced 
that the regeneration of Mussalmans lay in educa- 
tion and that too of Western type. He created a 
storm of opposition by his ideas amongst hjs own 
people, but he stuck fast to them. He was also 
firm in his opinion that Muslim degeneration w.i ■ 
equally due to the Mulla's bigortcwl boycott of 
English ideas and education and ‘o founded the 


great Institution of Aligarh, wiu'ch since 
scat of Muslim political thoughts .md 
movements in Islam, 
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Western concept of democracy. This awakening 
had culminated in the foundation of the Indian 
National Congress. The aim of the Congress, as 
the circular issued for its first meeting put it, was 
“ to form a native Parliament ” to reply to the 
assertion that “ India is wholly unfit for any form 
of representative institution." ' 

What was Sir Sayyed’s attitude to this develop- 
ment? Far from being averse to political advance- 
ment of the country, he had many a time pleaded 
for the organisation of Indian opinion “ to speak 

out openly and honestly as to the justice 

or otherwise of the acts. of the Government.” In 
fact he had pleaded for agitating for their rights in 
England and thus to apprise the British Parlia- 
ment of their conditions, their rights and their as- 
pirations. “ Can you expect that body,” he once 
said, ” to take a deep interest in your affairs if you 
do not lay your affairs before it ? ” He wanted 
this because he was sensitive to the racial discri- 
mination that the British were indulging in. The 
behaviour of English officers towards Indians had 
often aroused his indignation. 

“ Now in the first years of the British' rule in 
India, the people were heartily in favour of it* 
This good feeling the Government has now for- 
feited and the natives very generally say that they 
are treated with contempt. A native gentleman is 
in the eyes of any petty official, as that official 
esteems himself lower than a Duke. ' 

of many of these officials is that no 
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suitability or otherwise of circumstances. Muslims 
have it not. They must simply follovr the majority 
regardless of the involvement of dan|:cr to their 
-existence. By his determined act. Sit Siyycd 
asserted the Muslims right to think for themselves. 
He was not ashamed to profess in's first Inyaky to 
Mussalmans and it was this supreme loyalty to 
Mussalmans which shaped his policy and 
•programme. 




Qaid-e-A/am ad(lre«';inj; tin* jinthcrinj; on hjlial r*av Cf’cl'nitd nj 
Punjab Uni\ersiiy HaJJ. I^ahorc, m 19!0. 
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Muslims to despair.’’* 

Yes, it were these clouds which hovered over 
the Mussalmans— clouds which had never clouded 
the life of Hindus— which determined Sir Sayyed’s 
policy. Having rescued them from the clutches 
of a century-long tyrannical policy Sir Sayyed was 
loath to reopen the flood-gates of suppression on 
the Mussalmans. For, to all intents and purposes, 
Mussalmans were still political suspects. Any 
course of action which sought to line them up 
against the Government was suicidal. Hence the 
Mussalmans— the great leader decided— should 
take their own time to muster up strength and 
demarcate their line of action. 

Moreover, Sir Sayyed did not believe in any 
anti-Government agitation for a profounder reason. 
Since the time the British became the paramount 
power in India, Mussalmans had fashioned their 
policy on the principle that India by virtue of 
foreign rule had become Darnl Harah and so they 
should either migrate to some other land or turn 
out the British. This anti-Government attitude 
inevitably involved boycott of English education 
and Western thoughts. On the contrary Sir 
Sayyed was convinced that the only way to break 
the 500-year-old stagnation of Muslim' thought — 
and which fact was most of all responsible for the 
distintegration of Islam all over the world — was the 


* The Rise and Growth of Congress. 
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establishment of close contact between Islam and 
Western thought and science. Unless reorienta- 
tion of thought in Islam was effected after a patient 
study of modern learning, the birth of a renascent 
Islam was impossible. Indeed, he thought, 
the Indian Mussalmans had the first opportunity of 
boldly experimenting what the Mussalmans in other 
Muslim lands governed by the un-Islamic institu- 
tion of kingship could not do. It was by a move- 
ment in thought that Mussalmans could receive 
fresh impetus for action and new energy of life. 
Motivated by this desired he was opposed to all 
moves which would distract Mussalmans from 
education, to the acquisition of which they had 
not applied themselves too long ago. 

Sir Sayyed’s attitude to the Congress was not 
•orn of any hostility towards Hindus or feelings 
of loyalty for the British, but solely for the reason 
that he wanted Mussalmans to get the chance to 
rethink their thoughts. Any anti-Governmcnt 
agitation in the case of Mussalmans would inevi- 
tably throw them back to reactionary movements 
against Western thoughts, apart from what it 
would involve in sufferings for them. He would 
not hazard that. And in that he was manifestly 
correct. Thus Sir Sayyed Ahmad’s decision to 
keep aloof from the Congress movement consti- 
tutes the first and foremost step of Muslim scli- 
determination in India. 
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There was yet another snag in Congress politics 
which did not escape Sir Sayyed's keen perception'. 
Schooled in Western thoughts', aspiring to possess 
British political institutions, the Hindu leaders 
were demanding democratic self-government. 
What did it mean? It meant Government by the 
people on the principle of election. One man one 
vote. That is, majority rule, which is bound to be 
of Hindus. What chance had Mussalmans to com- 
pete in such an unequal race ? None. Therefore, 
for the introduction of representative institu- 
tion in India as he stood. Sir Sayyed unhesi- 
tatingly opposed the ‘ election ' principle. Un- 
doubtedly he was judging the whole question from 
the Muslim standpoint and this is why he was 
determined to see that the Mussalmans did not 
embroil themselves in any movement which would 
throw them to post-Mutiny conditions. 

And did the Mussalmans liken to his advice ? 
Let C. F. Andrews speak again his decision 

to oppose the Congress and his advice to hold 
aloof from it received after his death in 1898 almost 
a religious sanction. In the north of India his 
counsel prevailed and his verdict was quoted as 
sacrosanct for a whole generation.” ‘ The Mussal- 
mans followed his advice as one man. The mani- 
fest correctness of , Sir Sayyed’s attitude is 
underlined by Maulana Mohammad AH’s reference 


’ The Rise and Growth of Congress. 
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may be said that the whole of the population of 
England forms but one community. It is obvious of 
course, that the same cannot be said of India. The 
■ system of representation by election means the represen- 
tation of the views and interests of the majority of 
the population-, and, in countries where the population 
is composed of one race and . one creed, it is no 
doubt the best system that can be adopted. But, my 
Lord, in a country like India, where there is no fusion 
of the various races, where religious distinctions are 
still violent, where education in its modern sense has 
not made an equal or proportionate progress among 
all the sections of the population, I am convinced that 
the introduction of the principle of election, pure and 
simple, for representation of various interests on the 
local boards and the district councils, would be attend- 
ed with evils of greater significance than purely econo- 
mic considerations. So long as differences of race and 
creed and the distinctions of caste form an important 
element in the socio-political life of India, and influ- 
ence her inhabitants in matters connected with the 
administration and welfare of the country at large, 
the system of election, pure and simple, cannot he safe- 
ly adopted. The larger community would totally over- 
ride the interests of the smaller community and the 
ignorant public would hold Government responsible 
for introducing measures which might make the differ- 
ences of race and creed more violent than ever. My 
Lord, I have dwelt upon this matter nt such length 
in order to explain why I, a sincere admirer of the 
representative system, have given my cordial sup- 
port to such provisions of this Bill appear to 
militate against the system of election, pure and 
simple. Government, in reserving to itself the 
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power of nppointinf! one-third of the memhe^j-j^jg 
local boards and district councils, is adopjarantce 
only measure which can be adopted to fiisccuring 
the success of local sclf-fiovcrnraent, by . in the 
and maintaining that due and just balancfc Indian 
representation of the various sections of th')urc: and 
population whicli the system of election, f 
simple, would fail to achieve. . correct 

We are now in a position to arrive at a 
appraisal of Sir Sayyed’s attitude towai'^gj^g 
Congress. Primarily he wanted the Mussah^jjr 
stand by themselves and work out thei^^g 
tiny in the light of their own peculiar nef.gj^jjgj^g 
principles of conduct. Secondly, the Mus^j^ g 
were not educationally and materially yet \ notin 
condition to demand rights which they 
a position to exercise. Thirdly, whatever 
activity was necessary to engage in ough^g^^^j-gj. 
determined in the light of Muslims’ own Pqj. 
position in India’s body-politic. It was i them- 
first time that Mussalmans were adjusting^gg gj^j 
selves to the requirements of modern tin^ gj-gat 
that could be their only attitude. It is icritical 
fortune of the Mussalmans that at such a fencing 
time when India was for the first time exper.gy j^g j 
political consciousness in modern sense, th[e their 
a leader of the genius of Sir Sayyed to guid 

steps* / . . tion of ' 

It was due to this fundamental clarificagf^jg 
Muslim position that Mussalmans were 
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organise themselves separately and demand the 
right to be represented separately on the eve of the 
introduction of Minto-Morley Reforms of 1909. 

The Simla Deputation which was organised to 
wait on the Viceroy Lord Minto to demand 
separate electorates was immediately followed by 
the foundation of the All-India Muslim League in 
1906. With this ends the first critical period of the 
Mussalmans. 

Recapitulating the features of this period, they 
are : first, the systematic suppression of Mussal- 
mans and their consequent degeneration ; second, 
its stoppage by the herculean efforts of Sir Sayyed 
and the commencement of an educational pro- 
gramme, and lastly and most important of all, the 
laying down of an independent policy for the polid- 
advancement of Mussalmans. The Muslims 
ere not only rescued from the wrath of the 
British but also from submergence into Hindudom. 


Ill 


” To the Mussalmans, Swaraj m'^ans, a*! it must 
mean, India’s ability to deal effectively with the 
Khilafat question." — Ganu/it. 


From 1906 to 1916, the Mussalmans maintained 
their progress on an even keel. They were 
fast making up their deficiency in education, 
improving their material position and slowly but 
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surely chalking out their policy in the political 
field. 

» 

This steady Muslim move towards self-deter- 
mination met its full consummation in the Lucknow 
Pact which the Muslim League entered into with 
the Congress in 1916. 

I say the Muslim move towards self-determina- 
tion met its full consummation in this Pact, because, 
so far, it were the British who had (through the 
Government of India Act of 1909) recognized the 
separate political identity of the Mussalmans ; 
through this Pact the great Hindu community also 
reckoned the Mussalmans as a separate political - 
entity. Henceforth the Muslim League was the ac- 
credited spokesman of the millions and millions of 
Mussalmans, both where they had to deal with the 
British and the Hindus and henceforth in it resid- 
ed the incontrovertible right of the Mussalmans to 
determine their line of thought and course of 
action. This is the most important point in this 
Pact. 

Another important feature of this Pact is the 
underlying identity of views of Hindus and Mussal- 
mans regarding the political advancement of the 
country. The Mussalmans, as much — if not more 
— desired the independence of India as did the 
Hindus. In the face of this Pact, it is indeed 
surprising how in recent years the Congress pro- 
paganda machinery had the audacity to declare the- 
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-Muslim League a flunkey and pro-GoYernraent 
organisation, while making out Congress a pro- 
freedom organisation. The Pact shows in unmis- 
takable terms that cither both the organisations 
-are pro-Government or both of them are aspirants 
to freedom. 

Now I shall pass on to the study of the second 
critical period through which the Mussalmans 
passed before I come to the Jinnah Era. I reckon 
this period from the date the Khilafat Agitation 
was started — that is 1919 — till almost to 1934. 

From the Muslim point of view, this period pro- 
duced the most fundamental and revolutionary 
change in their politics. That change consists in 
this: while in 1916 we see the Muslim League 
entering into Pact with the Congress as the 
' snthoiitative and representative organisation of 
LiSie Mussalmans, in the inter and post-Khilafat 
' days the League is nowhere to be seen. On the 
contrary the Congress emerges out as the most 
powerful organisation. 

How did this stupendous change come about ? 
How was the quarter-century long effort to estab- 
lish the separate political identity of Mussalmans 
brought to nought ? The story of this chvangc is 
remarkable. And here I propose to relate it. Tiic 
story makes for claritj* of views on the Hindu- 
Muslim tension as it arose since 1937,kand n.c far as 
I know, has not really been told. 
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If I were asked to name one man who is the 
author of this change, I shall not be found want- 
ing in a quick and definite answer. The man is 
Gandhi. 

How ? I shall presently state. 

What was the Khilafat Agitation ? The objec- 
tive of the movement was twofold ; to preserve 
the Khilafat and to maintain the integrity of the 
Turkish Empire. I am here not concerned with 
the correctness or otherwise of the basis of the 
movement.' All I say is that it was a great 
movement. Never in the modern political history 
of Indian Mussalmans were they so challengingly 
■aroused to a consciousness of their unity of 
thought in India. The movement unleashed an 
unprecedented amount of energy among the 
Mussalmans. But what it came to — that is the 
question. 


’ Discussing thfc Islamic institution of Ijtihnd in its application to 
Caliphate, the late Allamn Iqbal says in Reconsnuction of Religious 
Though in Islam ; 

“ Let us now sec how the Grand National Assembly has exercised 
this power of Ijtihad in regard to the institution of Khilafat. Accord- 
ing to Sunni Law the appointment of an Imam or Khalifa is absolute- 
ly indispensable. The first question that arises in this connection is 
this. Should the Caliphate be vested in a single person ? Turkey’s 
Ijtihad is that according to the spirit of Islam the Caliphate or 
Immatc can be vested in a body of persons, or an elected 
Assembly. The religious doctors of Islam in Egypt and India, so 
far as I know, have not yet expressed themselves on this point. 
Personally, I believe the Turkish view is p^efectly correct. It is 
hardly necessary to argue this point. The republican form of govern- 
ment is not only thoroughly consistent with the spirit of Islam, but 
has also become a necessity in view of the new forces that are set 
free in the world of Islam." 
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League. Well what is done is done. The point 
is how to undo it.’ 

And so the genius of Gandhi set itself to the 
task of undoing what Sir Sayyed and his followers 
had done, and the British and the Congress had 
confirmed. Henceforth he was lying in wait, 
scheming to achieve his objective. 

He did not have to wait for long. There came 
the Khilafat Agitation. In its vast dimensions, the 
Khilafat Agitation completely drowned the Muslim 
League — the Muslim League, which nurtured in 
Sir Sayyed school of thought, was pursuing a 
line of consolidating the Mussalmans in India 
without coming into conflict with the Government. 
It was impossible for it to control the exuberance 
' f the Khilafatists. Henceforth the Muslim League 
had to resign itself to a subsidiary role — almost no 
role, but watch and see. 

To Gandhi it was the chance of a life-time. 

‘ In a hundred years such a moment of uniting 
Hindus and Mussalmans into a single nation would 
^ not come!’ So raced his thoughts. Muttcringto 
himself : “ There is a tide in the affairs of 

men ” he rode the tide of Muslim fury 

against the British and directed it against the 
Mussalmans themselves. 

Joining the Khilafatists, he at once constituted 
himself their leader. It \vns he who made, tlic 
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Chilafatists adopt the Non-Co-operation Move- 
ment and it was the Khilafat Movement which 
jsed it first. Congress merely endorsed what 
;he Khilafat Committee had resolved, namely, to 
aunch upon a non-co-operation movement under 
:he personal guidance of Gandhi.* 

This is the first point which is to be noted about 
Sandhi’s tactics of converting the Khilafat Agita- 
tion to his own purpose. ' 

He knew full well that nothing would come- 
Dut of the movement. Only destruction and 
demoralisation were in store for the Mussalmans. 
But wasn’t that just the end he had in view ? And 
that explains why he threw himself so whole-heart- 
edly into the movement. 

The Non-Co-operation Movement involved a- 
gigantic boycott of everything British. Not merely 
were the new voters urged to stay away from the 
polls, and thus elect no members to the proposed 
legislative bodies, but lawyers and litigants were to 
avoid the courts, tax-payers refused to pay imposts, 

^ Ambedkar in his Thoughts on Pakistan says ; 

“ On the 9th June 1920 the Khilafat Conference met at Allahabad 
and unanimously reaffirmed their resolve to resort to Non-co-opera- - 
tion and appointed an Executive Committee to enforce and lay down 
a detailed programme. On 22nd June 1920 the Muslims sent a 
message to the Viceroy stating that they will start Non-co-operation 
if the Turkish grievances were not redressed before 1st August 1920. 
On the 30th June 1920, the Khilafat Committee meeting held at 
Allahabad resolved to start Non-Co-operation after a month’s notice 
to the Viceroy. Notice was given on the 1st August 1920 and the 
Non-co-operation commenced on 31st August 1920. This short 
resume shows that the Non-co-operation was started by the Khilafat 
Committee and all that the Congress Special Session at Calcutta did 
was to adopt -what the Khilafat Conferencehad already done 
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BUT BY THE MUSLIMS. AFTER THIS RE- 
SOLUTION THE MUSLIMS WHO ' WERE 
OUTSIDE IT TROOPED IN THE CONGRESS 
AND THE CONGRESS HINDUS IN TURN 
W^ELCOMED THEM.”* Thus, here was per- 
formed the miracle which Gandhi’s predecessors, 
could not perform in Sir Sayyed’s time. And 
now when Muslims had joined the Congress, arose 
the inevitable, but premeditated, question. Was 
there any need for a communal organisation like 
the Muslim League ? The answer was obvious: 
Aione whatsoever except to please the Government. 
So the deadly argument took its birth. 


’ Swami Shardhanand records in Liberator of 22nd Marcli 1926: 

" On sitting on the e/ats (Lucknoxv Congress platform) the first thing 
that I noticed, was that the number of Muslim delegates was propor- 
tionately fourfold of what it was at Lahore in 1893. The majority of 
Muslim delegates bad donned gold, silver and silk embroided choga* 
(flowing robes) over their ordinary coarse suits of wearing apparel. 
It was rumoured that these ‘ chogas ’had been put by Hindu moneyed 
men for Congress Tamasha. Of some 433 Muslim delegates only 
, . e 30 had come from outside, the rest belonging to Lucknow City, 
And of these the majority was admitted free to delegates’ scatr. board 
and lodging. Sir Sayyed Ahmad’s Anti-Congress Lcagu.-' had tried 
in a public meeting to dissuade Muslims from joining the Congresf as 
delegates. As a counter-movc the Congress people lighted the whoh* 
Congress camp some four nights befose the session began and adver- 
tised that' night would be free. The rc.siilt was tl)ar ail tin' 
Cbandu Khanas ” of Lucknow were emptied and n huge audience 
of some thirty thousand Hindus and Muslims was nddresfcd from hnli 
a dozen platforms. It was then that the Mii.'^Iim delegates wet.* 
elected or selected. All this was admitted by the Lucknow Concfc?’; 
organiser to me in private. 

“ A show was being made of the Muslim delegate.*. A Mu'ho' 
delegate gets up to second a resolution in Urdu. 1 fc begni.*; : . 

I am a Muslim delegare." Some Hindu dclegnte gets up .fo f 
calls for three rhecr« lor Muslim delegates and the rexpon-r n s > 
enthusiastic as to be beyond description." (Quote.! by Amk'J®--'-' 
Thoughts on Pal'istar.). 
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The Mussalmans have been charged with ap- 
proaching the Afghans to invite them to invade 
the country. The charge remains unproved. But 
there was Gandhi breathing fire and brimstone for 
the cause of Islam. Answering to the Hindu 
critics to whom the idea of Muslim alliance with • 
Afghanistan was galling, Gandhi wrote in his 
Young India of 4th May 1921 : “I would, in a ' 
sense, certainly assist the Amir of Afghanistan if 
he waged war against the British Government. ' 
That is to say, I would openly tell my countrymen 
that it would be a crime to help a Government 
which had lost the confidence of the nation to 
remain in power." TJ’his was an instigation to the 
Mussalmans to go on in that direction. He knew 
the price the Mussalmans would have to pay for that. 
He had read the history of the Mutiny not for " 
nothing. That the Afghans would dare not flirt 
with the idea of attacking India he was perfectly 
aware. Not too long ago he had declared : 
British forces are too well-organised to admit 
of any successful invasion of the Indian Frontier. 
Therefore, by declaring such intentions he was not 
running the risk of encouraging the invasion of 
his dear motherland, but was only making sure 
that the Muslim conspiractors were properly dealt 
with. Clearly, the evil intention was to perpet- 
rate the post-Mutiny barbarities on theMussalmans 
once again. 
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merely to mark the ripeness of time for another 
move ; to Gandhi, the real move. What was that 
move ? That move was to build up HINDU 
NATIONALISM on the ruins of the Mussalmans’ 
separate political existence. Having destroj'cd the 
self-determination of the Mussalmans, Gandhi now 
began his real game in a subtle manner. (It is im- 
possible not to pay tribute to the masterly crafts- 
manship of Gandhi. But didn’t the Mussalmans 
pay it with their life ?) 

Gandhi’s purpose was to insinuate a different 
objective in the minds of th'e Mussalmans. Having 
failed in His quixotic method of saving the Khilafat, 
the Muslim mind was absolutely vacant. And 
Gandhi, proposed to put something in that empty 
mind. And so we hear Gandhi express his 
“ humble ” opinion. 

“ In my humble opinion, aitainmeni oj Sxaaraj 
is the quiclicst method of righting the Khihifai 
xvrong. Hence it is that for me the solution 
of Khilafat question is attainment of Swaraj and 
vice versa. The only way to help the afflicted 
Turks is for India to generate sufficient power to 
he able to assert herself. If she cannot develop 
that power in that time, there is no way out for 
India and she must resign herself to the inevit- 
able. What can a paralytic do to stretch forth 
a helping hand to a neighbour but to try to cure 
himself of his paralysis ? Mere ignorant^ thought- 
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less and angry outburst of violence may give vent 
to pent up rage but can bring no relief to Turkey.” 

So we sec, a ” paralytic ” cannot do anything. 
The only way to help Turkey is to be cured of the 
“ paralysis.” The logic is irrefutable. The only 
flaw one may detect is in the time factor. Did 
not the Mahatma know a year or so ago when 
he launched upon his grand scheme to “ right the 
Khilafat wrong ” that India was ” paralytic ” ? 
If India’s ” paralysis ” was in the way of helping 
Turkey, it was as much so in the beginning of the 
campaign as towards its end. But this objection 
holds good only if we presume the preservation of 
Khilafat to be the overpowering end in view. 
This end rules out the movement that was 
pndertaken. ■ But the movement was perfectly 
justified from another end — the end Gandhi had in 
mind— namely, the destruction of Muslim solida- 
rity and their separate political entity as represent- 
ed, by an independent organisation and their 
demoralisation by the inevitable failure of the 
movement. This end was completely and con- 
summately achieved. The achievement of this end 
'is manifested in the disunity, disbelief and confu- 
sion that became the characteristics of the Mussal- 
mans in the post-Khilafat days. The Muslim 
organisation lost its command, the masses lost 
their objective. And that was Gandhi’s most 
glorious trophy. 



IV 


.“No power can ensfa^-e the mind and soul of 

— Jinnah 

\ 

I have said enough to prove my contention that 
Gandhi joined the Khilafat Movement to use it 
for his own purpose ; to repeat, for the destruction 
of that well-defined and separate policy which the 
Muslim League had succeeded in building up for the 
Indian Mussalmans -and ^ich had found its con- 
summation in the Lucknow Pact. It was immaterial 
what the Muslim League decided; to side with 
the Government or oppose it, to side with the 
Congress or oppose it, or chalk out an altogether 
different line of action. What was material and 
important was the fact that the power to take 
decision for the Mussalmans resided in a Muslim 
ganisation. After the Khilafat Agitation it no 
longer remained in thepower of the Mussalmans to 
take decision for themselves. Then they were the 
followers of others’ dictates. The very first effect 
of Gandhi’s joining the Khilafat Movement was 
its complete subservience to his commands. Know- 
ing fully that nothing would come out of the 
agitation, he spurred the Mussalmans on and on 
to the point of complete destruction, not destruc- 
tion physically — it could not have been so disn.H- 
trous— but the destruction of their will and 
their aims. 



Qaid-e-Azam and Mr. Gandhi before proceeding to meet 
the ex-Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow. 
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If the British had practised a physical butchery 
on the Mussalmans in the post-Mutiny days,. 
Gandhi performed the butchery of their souls in 
the Khilafat agitation. 

Comparing the two critical periods, namely, the- 
Mutiny and the Khilafat, the latter did infinitely 
greater harm to the Mussalmans than the former. 
Whatever sufferings the Mussalmans went' 
through in the post-Mutiny days, their faith was- 
intact. It helped them to face the avalanche of 
British tyranny with calm. But the Gandhi- 
guided Khilafat Movement made them impotent 
in will, faith and determination. 

Imagine these people who were out to fight and 
die for Turkey, Khilafat and Islam — these people 
who on the supposed conception that leaving, 
their homes was the only way they could serve 
Islam had left them without question in as over- 
flowing a number as IS.OOO'—these people who 
>- had declared that if Khilafat was abolished, the- 
British would be putting an “undue strain on 
their loyalty to the king”- — well, these very people • 
when they emerged out of the cauldron of 
Khilafat had thrown Islam to the winds ; now,., 
they were preaching the doctrine that religion 
was a private affair between man and God, it had 
. nothing to do with man’s temporal side oTlife.. . 
The flamboyant Pan-Islamists had turned un- - 
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■ashamed worshippers of the country-tight nation- 
-alism. T/te pity of it lago the fity of it I 

Can a more staggering change in mentality and 
outlook be imagined ? Why should not the Hindus 
worship Gandhi as the Mahatma ? He deserves 
greater credit and greater reward. He had per- 
formed what centuries of contact of Hinduism 
■could not do to Islam. Gandhi succeeded in 
reconverting Indian Mussalmans to the creed of 
Hinduism — just the state to which every other 
movement had been reduced in the all-rcsoIving 
bosom of Hindudom. To justify their stand, the 
great Muslim Nationalists went to the extent of 
interpreting the Quran to suit the biddings of 
'Gandhi. Budha was a god in the cosmopolitan 
temple of Hinduism, why not a god of Islam have 
a place in it ! No wonder Gandhi’s Hinduism 
-embraced all religions. 

It is enough to cast a glance at the stalwart 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan of the Frontier to 
know what Gandhi has done to the Mussalmans. ■ 
The fierce-looking Pathan no longer swears by 
IslaM and /G//r~heretofore his only mca.'^urc of 
men and things — but by Gandhi’s non-violence. 
Assalm-ii-alaikuni has given place to dandaf-toki- 
ing of hands! Gandhi’s hocus-pocus of ' univer- 
salism ’ has effaced the sharp contours of Finn,. 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan is a living example 
of frustrated faith. And all this change came a- 
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a result of joining the Congress. If Congress were 
only a political organisation, why this change in the 
conduct of life ? Surely political conversion 
should not have induced a change in the Muslim 
way of life. But this change was inevitable. For, 
Congress is the name of Hindu cult and it works 
for it. Once in it, you cannot escape the accept- 
ance of Hindu cult. Of course, for your own 
deception, you may give it even the sanction of 
Quran, as indeed many great lights in the Congress 
have done. One cannot say was it more to deceive 
themselves or others, but the central reason for 
this change remains to be the loss of faith. Jinnah 

has correctly diagnosed their disease. “ 

They do so because they have lost faith in them- 
selves.” 

What did Sir Sayyed fight against ? Mullaism, 
which was reactionary and the British Govern- 
ment which was oppressive. What did Sir 
Sayyed fight for ? To build up a separate politi- 
cal entity of the Mussalmans and contact of Islam 
with Western thoughts, because the political 
liberation of Mussalmans from Western domina- 
tion could be achieved only if preceded by a pro- 
found regeneration of thought. Both these 
fundamental points of Muslim regeneration were 
brought to nought by Gandhi’s >’ndan,ff«-.^of 
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motion of- the Hindu race, Hindu culture and 
Hindu civilisation and the advancement of the 
glory of the Hindu rashtra and with a view to 
secure them, the attainment of Puma Swaraj.”' 
The Congress practised this profession in the' 
shape of Vidya Mandir scheme, introduction of’ 
Hindi athwa Hindnstani language, hoisting of 
■ tri-colour flags and singing of Bandematram. , 
Nationalism meant the communalisra of the 
majority. 

Secondly, Mussalmans were completely disunit- 
ed, confused and split. As we have seen in the 
first Khilafat year, Mussalmans had trooped into 
the Congress. They remained there. The Mus- 
lim League was almost non-existent. Some of 
its annual meetings were not attended even by as 
many as would constitute the quorum.' Other 
mushroom organisations were growing. There 
was complete lack of any coherent political 
thought or programme. 

Thirdly, the above description of Muslim 
politics — or lack of it — contrasted sharply with 
the powerful organisation of the Congress which 
was now in a position to chaHengc the British as 
a parallel power. 

Fourthly, and here I want the reader’s attention 

to be particularly focussed, when the League 

‘ HtnJu Mahnsabha Ahmetfabad S.^uion. 

* AnahabaJ. 1^31 and Delhi. 
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Before the election, the Congress was not too 
sanguine about the success it later on actually 
achieved and was, therefore, careful to strike some 
sort of bargain with the Muslim League. The 
leaders of the Congress and the Muslim League 
had agreed to fight the election on a more 
or less common platform. It was understood 
that the Muslim League would, in the event of a 
joint victory, be allotted two places in the 
Ministry. But when the results were known, 
there was a hitch. The League would be admitt- 
ed to the Ministry only on terms, and after 
lengthy discussion behind the scenes and in the 
press, these terms were communicated to the 
Provincial League leader, Mr. Khaliq-uz-Zaman. 
■by the Congress Parliamentary Sub-Committee. 
The very first clause of those conditions demand- 
ed that the i/ie Muslim League group itx ike 
United Provinces Legislature shall cease to June- 
iion as a separate group'' 


To this published statement was appended the 
short note: It was hoped that, if these terms 
were agreed to and the Muslim group of members 
joined the Congress Party as full members, that 
group -would cease to exist as a separate group. 

That is how the League, apart from being 


denied the representative character, was sought to 
be liquidated. Having succeeded in diverting 
bulk of the poliricnlly-consciou;- hltis^ahnans 
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the Congress fold, these tactics were in the 
nature of ‘ mopping-up operations.’ 

Another ‘mopping-up operation’ was the Mass 
Contact Movement. Triumphantly Jawaharlal 
declared on the occasion of the Convention of 
Congress M.L.As. at Delhi in 1937 that there 
were only two parties in the land — the Congress 
and the Government. The Mussalmans were 
entirely neglected ; they had been absorbed in the 
great ‘ national movement.’ And to subdue the 
turbulent elements yet outside the Congress fold, 
the weapon of Mass Contact Movement was 
threatened to be used. 

This is the short history of the CHANGE 
and its concrete consequences for the Mussalmans. 
Can any one now doubt as to the aim of 
Gandhi in joining the Khilafat Movement? The 
manner he conducted the movement speaks aloud 
for his motive. The results that accrued from 
the movement confirm his plans. 

Disunity, confusion and complete lack of faith in 
in Islam and in themselves were the prominent 
characteristics of Mussalmans after the Khilafat 
agitation. 

The eighteenth and nineteenth centuries saw a 
great renascent movement take its birth in Islam. 
Abdul Wahab in Arabia raised the banner of 
revolt against the encrustation of Islamic teach- 
ing. ‘ Back to the purity of Islam ’ was his cry. 
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This was a mighty protest against the alien 
paganism which had crept into the Islamic polity. 
The repercussions of this movement were world- 
wide. Algeira rang with the clarion calJ of 
Sanyyusi. Soudan with that of Mehdi. And 
India with that of Sayyed Ahmad Brelvi. In 
India; Sayyed Ahmad v/anted to remove the thick 
encrustation of Hinduism which had covered the 
teachings of the Prophet and hid from view the 
pure simplicity of Islam. Thus he filled the 
Indian air with a fresh zeal for return to ‘Islam.’ 

This movement had continued to work. It had 
not stopped with the fall of Sayyed Ahmad on 
the plain of Balakot.’ Sir Sa3yed was imbued with 
the same spirit, but only wanted to reorientate 
>,the Islamic thought in the light of modern times. 

• And with the establishment of Aligarh College 
and the Muslim League his work had continued. 

But what do we sec in the post-Khilafac days ? 
That the ‘ Back to Islam ’ cry was drowned in the 
universalism of Hinduism. While the leaders of 
Islam all over the world — Sayyed Ahmad's move- 
ment as shown was merely an offshoot of that 
world movement— were consumed with the urge 
to purify Islam of its alien influences, the post- 
Khilafat day Mussalraans were willing to liquidate 
the very existence of Islam. 


Hszars Dirtncr, 
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The move to regenerate Islam had, through- the 
good offices of Gandhi, degenerated into a 
denial of its existence. The^aim of rescuing Islam 
from the clutches' of Hinduism had degenerated 
into thro'wing it into the bosom Hinduism. 
Indeed, Gandhi’s religion embraced all religions. 
Post-Khilafat Mussalmans are a testimony to the 
fact. 

That is what Gandhi did to the Muslim 
thought. From regarding Islam as the only and 
the final system of life, the Muslims had come to 
see no difference between Hinduism and Islam. 
Gandhian ‘ universalism ’ had taken a complete 
possession of their minds. 

This hocus-pocus ofc ‘ universalism is well ex- 
posed by a Christian writer who resents Chris- 
tianity being compared to Hinduism — this reac- 
tion is provoked by that perversion of thought 
which makes out Gandhi as a modern Jesus 
Christ. Says he : 

“There are . millions of amiable, loose thinking 
men and women in the West who glibly accept 
the idea of the ‘ Universality of Religion ’ who 
choose to regard all religions as merely different 
aspects of the same Great Truth. Romain Rolland, 

■ for instance, spent the 'greater part of his lif^ 
propagating them. To these people, Hinduism 
and Christianity are merely rays of lig^t, 
sparkle from the facets of a si'* 
they are drops from the same 
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Universal Ocean. There is an almost inc5:hausti- 
ble stock of cheap metaphors at the disposal of 
‘ Universal Religionists.* 

Contrasting Hinduism with Christianity he 
says : 

" The symbol of Christianity is the figure of our 
Lord on the cross — the figure of a perfect Man, 
who,' even if we deny him divinity, has given the 
world its most beautiful legend and its most exalt- 
ed code of conduct. 

The symbol of Hinduism — or rather, the most 
widely revered of its many symbols—is the figure 

of Ganesh, half man and half elephant. 

^ 4 -- -t 

“ Christ on bis cross, giving to the world a last 
shining phrase — ‘Forgive them for they know 
not what they do ’—Ganesh in his cave, twisting 
his trunk, riding in a chariot driven by a mouse. 
Can any but a fanatic seriously contest that these 
two symbols are worthy of equal honour in the 
Hall of Universal Religion ' ? ” ^ 

Thus to Beverly Nicliolos — for that is tiic 
writer whom I have quoted — the very idea of any 
similarity between Hinduism and Christianity is 
revolting, while to the Mussalmans, Hinduism and 
Islam were made to appear as in perfect accord and 
harmony, A greater perversion in the mentality 
of the Mussalmans could not be imagined. 

This brings out the fundamental change wliich 
Gandhi had brought about in the 
through his guidance of the Klulat.nt Agitation. 

‘ F^rdsciot I'tJu. 
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And it is with this background of defeated 
Mussalmans that we have now to determine the 
value of 3 ’et another CHANGE — nay a revolution 
— which came to pass in their minds. 


V 


"Our U’atchword should be: Faith. Unity and 
Discipline." — Jinnah 

By the year 1934, the Hindu occupation 
of the Muslim mind was almost complete. Trium- 
phant Hindu hordes were busy shepherding the 
disunited’, confused and demoralised bands of the 
Mussalmans into the fold of Hindudom. THERE 
WERE ONLY TWO PARTIES IN THE 
LAND— THE BRITISH AND THE CON- 
GRESS — such was the pitch of exuberance of 
the Hindu conquerors in 1937 and lo! there 
arose from historic Lucknow a band of 
warriors yet asserting the integrity of Islam. 
THERE WAS A THIRD PARTY ALSO IN 
INDIA— THE MUSSALMANS-that was the 
battle cry of this band. Free Islam lived, it 
would live. Islam could never own defeat at the 
Lands of any — much less Hindudom. Small in 
number, but firm in resolve, disciplined in 
thought and clear in their aim, the band was led 
by the sixty-year young general, Mohammad Ali 
Jinnah. • - 
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Jinnah ' repeated. -the performance of Sir 
Sayyed. He erected himself like- a high, strong 
wall which would simply not let the Muslim 
degeneration go any further. In vain the Hindu 
hordes attacked the wall. It stood strong and 
high, much too high for their petty designs to 
overcome it. On this side of the wall, reorgani- 
sation work took shape, and soon the Mussalraans, 
under the green crescent-bearing banner of Islam, 
fresh in enthusiasm and happy with their nev:~ 
found faith, were up against all odds. 


If I were asked to say what has Jinnah done to 
the Mussalmans and for the Mussalmans, I would 
answer the question in just eight words. HE HAS 
piVEN THEM BACK THEIR LOST FAITH, 
'^hat is all he has done. It was their loss of faith 
which drove the Mussalmans into the fold of 
Hindudom and it is their newly-acquired faith 
which has 3mt brought them back from the brink 
of ruination. "I want the Mussalmans to believe 
in themselves (Jinnah cried) and take their 
destiny in their own hands. Wc want men of 
faith and resolution who have the courage .arjd 
determination and who would fight single-handed 
for their convictions though at the moment the 
whole world may be against them 


Mark the word faith. History 
instance to quote of a people ever b 


ha.; nc- 
ecturdng 
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triumphant on the score of numbers. It is 
always faith — the idea of something to live for 
and die for — that sustains a people in the darkest 
hour of their struggle and ultimately leads to 
victory. 

In our own times. The Nani hordes were 
repelled from the shores of Britain not by any 
great soldierly skill, or superiority of mechanical 
equipment — it was simply nowhere. The British 
invincibility was just due to the birth of a faith 
in themselves and in their w^ay of life. It was 
their overpowering realisation that under Nanis 
they would not be able to live their life as they 
conceived it, plus their reborn faith in their 
ideology, that made the people of Britain win the 
Battle of Britain. 

What was this retreat from Stalingrad ? Do 
you ascribe it to the Russian superiority of arms ? 
Well, you may think so. But not the Russians. 
To them it was a great test of their faith. It was 
again the faith of Russians, in what they were 
fighting for and dying for, that drove the tw'o 
hundred Nazi divisions from the very streets of 
Stalingrad. And to-day Stalingrad breathes free 
air, not owing to any mechanical superiority in 
arms, nor even the blunder 'of the Nazi generals, 
but owing to the sheer faith of Russians in 
themselves. The strength which their faith gave 
them made them unconquerable. 
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And the same faith which had once made the 
Mussalmans arise from the obscurity of Arabia 
and triumph over half the civilized world was set 
to work again. Jinnah’s part in India completely 
fits in the grand movement of regeneration 
which is sweeping over the world of Islam. 
Jinnah has unleashed that pent-up energy to 
reorientate thought in Islam which had become 
moribund due to the deadly anti-lslamic in- 
fluence of Gandhi in the Khilafat days. Only 
its direction is more sure than it was in the days 
of Sayyed Ahmad and Sir Sayyed. 

Under Jinnah’s leadership to-day the Mussal- 
mans desire to pattern their life on the principles 
of Islam in complete independence of Hinduism. 

“ Achieve Pakistan or perish ” — that is Jinmh's 
war cry. So that it is not merely the freedom of 
the land that now a Muslim stands for ; he stands 
for the freedom of the operation of the ideology 
and system of Islam. To him now the freedom of 
the land is meaningful only if it ensures freedom 
for the operation of the ideology of Islam. The 
freedom of the land is useful or otherwise to n 
Mussalman in strict proportion to what it guaran- 
tees in the "way of his living the life of a Mussa Iman. 
Otherwise, to him, the domination of the Hindu*: 
is as abominable a thing as the domination of the 
British, in some respects even more so. 

By virtue of his putting this dear-cut 
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objective before the hundred million Indian 
Mussalmans and inexorably working towards its 
fulfilment, Jinnah has become the greatest living 
architect of modern Islam. That only makes out 
how great was Gandhi the enemy of Islam to whom 
Jinnah embodies his very complete frustration. 

That is why I said Gandhi was the true 
barometer of Jinnah’s success. He is. 

Jinnah 's greatness lies in his peerless charac- 
ter. His character has given the Mussalmans a 
destiny. But for him, the Mussalmans should have 
xeraained charterless on the sea of India’s most 
crucial years. But for him the ship of Muslim 
India would have wrecked against the fierce 
waves of Gandhism. Indeed, he appeared none too 
soon to captain the ship to safety. 

Jinnah has the idealist and the practical 
politician combined in him — a rare combination. 
He stands for the reorientation of Islam and 
regeneration of the Mussalmans— that is his ideal. 
And by his sheer tenacity of purpose and his steel- 
like hold on the realities around him, he has been 
able to forge a definite way towards his ideal. It 
is hardly a matter of a decade and he has 
completely galvanised the scattered forces of Indian 
Islam into a well-knit and indivisible whole. 
Clear in his aim and confident of his power, to- 
day Jinnah stands on the threshold of a great 
revolution; He is indeed a rare p 
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vain I look for someone to compare with him. 
Perhaps the only man who can be compared with 
him is LENIN. Both have the gift of idealism 
and a great practical'mind. One brought about a 
revolution, the other is going to. The two revolu- 
tions may however be different in nature, 
profundity and everlastingness. 

Were there a man like jinnah before the 
Muslim Spain went down to the Christian 
Powers in Europe, may be, there were still a 
Muslim Spain on the map of Europe. 

Jinnah is the only consummate politician 
that the Muslims have produced since the time of 
their fall — and that date I reckon from the day 
when Tippu fell on the plain of Seringapatam in 
1799 — who can hold his own against all tlic tower- 
ing personalities of the modern times. It may be 
a misfortune for a people to produce so few a 
leader but that is a fact in the modern history of 
the Mussalmans. Jinnah has the supreme gift of 
clearly knowing his aim ; he is aware oi hi? 
surroundings, he has a deep knowledge of the pro- 
blems that confront him ; and he has the 
nation to plan his move, to choose the right 
course of action and when chosen, to bring into 
play that stecl-Hkc and dynamic determination 
which knows no defeat, no retreat and no cr-m- 
promisc. He simply must get ahead. It i" the 
working of these qualities, rarely endowed to - 
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single individual, that have given the hundred 
million Miissalmnns their present singleness 
of outlook. The national and political conscious- 
ness of the Hindus is the result of a century- 
long effort of a galaxy of great Hindu leaders. 
But the Muslims' consciousness of their national 
and political individuality is the work of ONE 
MAN, and that too, within the short space 
of seven years. Not half-centuries, not even 
decades, but just seven short years. 

Again, it is not only on the score of duration 
that the work of Jinnah is to be adjudged. There 
is the inevitable factor of the background. 
For two hundred years the Hindus were on 
the onward march, educationall}’, economically 
and in point of national consciousness. On the 
contrary this long period is a big gap of re- 
trogression for the Muslims. The little conscious- 
ness that they had developed in the short period 
of ten years — from 1906 when the League was 
formed to the Lucknow Pact in 1916 — had been 
uprooted by the Gandhian storm. So that when 
Jinnah picked them up in 1934-35, the Mussalmans 
were truly NO MAN’S LAND. It is in this NO 
MAN’S LAND that the indefatigable Jinnah 
ploughed his lonely, furrow. To-day that NO 
MAN’S LAND is fruitful and bears the un- 
mistakable name of PAKISTAN. Thus Pakistan 
not merely embodies certain tracts of land, or the- 
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ideology of the Mussalmans, or even the renascence 
•of Islam, but it also embodies the seven years’ 
ceaseless work of Jinnah. No leader of modern 
times was faced with odds so forbidding as Jinnah 
had to face. 

What is the secret of his greatness ? 

Firstl5% his personaIit3L While the enemies 
dubb him arrogant, even some of his uncriti- 
cal followers regard him stern. If the enemies 
call him arrogant, their purpose is to discredit 
him in the public eye, but his friends do so 
merely because they have no minds of their own. 
For, as a man, Jinnah has few equals. His 
warmth of feeling and affection of heart arc 
unmistakable. Indeed he is the very soul of high 
breeding and politeness. But Jinnah possesses the 
rare qualitj? of knowing his mind and being true 
■to what he has in mind. He is not one of those 
common people who blow hot and cold at the 
same time. He is not one of those lukewarm 
fellows who would agree and disagree at the same 
moment ; who would seek to please everybody 
.'lest they hurt any. Not knowing what they 
want and what they profess, this species would, 
in pretension to gcntlemanlincss, compronuse 
with any one on anything. UndoubtC'dly, thc'C 
people arc popular. All the same they are 
people. Jinnah is the exact opposite of thi? typ^ 

.of goody goody gentlemen. He is refreshinCi)* 
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unique in knowing what he wants and 
meaning what he says. Since he knows his 
mind, he can always, at a certain point, call halt 
to agreements and compromises. He knows how 
far he agrees and where he disagrees. And' 
he has the courage to declare it. Indeed, if 
Gandhi is inimitable in hiding things, Jinnah is 
incomparable in speaking his mind in clear 
terms. No one can be deceived by Jinnah. 
He is transparently sincere in his thoughts, aims 
and their expression. No wonder, he is the des- 
pair of all hypocrites and sycophants. 

Jinnah is the sworn enemy of adventurer 
leaders whose sole aim is to exploit the ignorant, 
sentimental people. The Mussalmans have had 
them in quite a number in the chaotic days after 
the Khilafat. Any slogan which could draw 
some people arqund would be used to gain cheap 
applause. These adventurers had no objective, 
no programme. They began and ended with 
some notoriety. But it did incalculable harm to 
the people. In their confusion of thought, 
the Mussalmans would follow any in the hope he 
would be their saviour, till disastrous results- 
would turn them into confirmed pessimists and 
indifferent onlookers of the drama of Indian 
politics. Thus the confusion created by Gandhi, 
was infinitely more confounded by these adven- 
turer leaders. Jinnah provided a sharp con- 
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trast to this type. “ Think hundred tiroes before 
you take any decision, but once a decision is 
taken, stand by it as one man.” This was entirely 
•a new call. The adventurers would nev'cr risk 
the people think, for if they did, who would 
follow. Their only chance of having their way 
and grinding their axe was to hypnotise tiro 
people into the blind alleys of emotional thought- 
lessness. Jinnah was a totally different man. 
Honest to the last fibre of his being, he would not 
utter anything he did not mean and would not 
accept anything which he did not agree to. 
Gandhi was the last man to e.xnec: such a 
phenomenon in Muslim politics. Adventurers 
were just the type Gandhi liked. Through 
them — purchasable commodities as they were — 
he could easily hoodwink the ivlussalmans. 


Jinnah is the very quintessence of qurditics 
Islam expects every Mussalman to cultivate. 
He would suffer no nonsense, he would employ 
no underhand means to decci\’e rmyone. 

I is his true description. 


He recognises an enemy when he. raccfs 
one and addrc.«:ses him as such. He 
not invent new meanings of i>rdinnry c.-vurnon 
words to mislead his readers and li^reners. He 
clearly says; "Politics i^ power; wirisout 
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power there can be no agreement, there can be no 
peace.” He is not a war-monger, but he docs not 
believe in the hocus-pocus of pacifism and non- 
violence. For instance, it would be impossible for 
him to pretend to cry over the bombing of the 
Westminister Abbey and launch upon the ” open 
rebellion ” soon after. He does nothing of the kind. 
If he means to fight he will say so. Referring to a 
speaker who professed pacifism while speaking on 
the Criminal Law Amendment Bill in the Central 
Legislature, he openly declared : “ One member 

said that he stands for pacifism. We have got in 
every country cranks and crooks who 'stand for 
pacifism. I want nothing but entire pacifism all 
over the world. There should be no war. 
There should be peace and plenty all over the 
world. I have no objection of any kind if all 
wars are banned. I am not now concerned with 
those Honourable Members who believe in 
pacifism. For ra3"self, it is not a question of 
belief in pacifism or not believing in pacifism. 
I believe in saving my nech if I am in danger. I 
do not want to hurt anybody. I want to be a 
very good man, but it does not follow that every- 
body in this world is good and does not want to 
hurt me. Therefore, I say that it is really not a 
question of pacifism or non-pacifism. As practi- 
cal men are we going to defend ourselves or not ? 
.That is the question. I say I am going to defend 
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myself.” On the same issue the great Mahatma 
would have said, he would not even kill a £1}% He 
would be.non-violent. .'He would not co-operate 
with.the Japanese. He would give them no shelter. 
He. would -even refuse them water and so on. But 
actually he would- follow this pacifisi declaration 
with the campaign of cutting wires, removing 
rails,, burning houses, police stations, and causing 
untold havoc. 

Why do I bring in Gandhi ? Because contrasts 
help much in making meanings clear. Jinnah and 
Gandhi represent' two opposite ideologies, two 
opposite frames df mind, two opposite lines of 
conduct, and two very opposite directions. 

While Gandhi represents the spirit of Hindu- 
ism, Jinnah represents the spirit of Islam. And 
never the Hvain shall meet. 


Jinnah has been hammering this point from 
the time he took charge of the renascent move- 
ment in the Indian Islam. By hi.< thought by his 
actions and the people he leads he has been .it 
pains to make if clear to the Western workl that 
it should not commit tiic blunder of regarding the 
two as one. Indeed no other man could have 
represented the contrast of a.gainst the 

Hinduism of Gandhi as did Jinnah, 

Another illustration in corwrast. Gandld 


would address any person in the oppp.dre camp 


bis ov.*n. as shriyut, Jnnah, 
he was much exercised i'.vcr 


dear frierui" 
the appellaii 
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Qaid-e-Azam addressing the open session in the Islamia College, I.ahore 
at the Special Pakistan Conference 
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used for Jinnah. By this ingratiating gesture he 
makes himself out to be a magnanimous person' 
whose spirit of humility and accommodation 
knows no bound. Jinnah never strains for effect. 
His only care is to be straightforward and under- 
stood. Mincing words is not his forte. When 
Abul Kalam A^ad wanted to approach him 
as representing the Congress, Jinnah had not the 
least hesitation in telling him : “ YOU ARE A 
SHOW BOY OF THE CONGRESS, GIVE IT 
UP.” He cannot suffer humbug, much less what he 
regards treachery to the Mussalmans. That is the 
difference. While one can’t make out the mean- 
ings of Gandhi’s statements, Jinnah’s mind is open 
to the full view of the public. 

This is Jinnah— clear and definite, true and 
trustworthy, both to his followers and to his 
opponents. He is something more. He is calm 
and courageous, quiet and dignified. He would 
never lose his poise and balance of mind in the 
face of the greatest provocation. When he took 
up the cudgels on behalf of his people and asserted 
the presence of the third party — THE MUSSAL- 
, MANS — and not only made this assertion but 
actually brought the scattered Mussalmans into 
■ the fold of one organisation, with a definite and 
well-defined .policy which spelt the ruin of the 
ALL-INDIA REPRESENTATIVE character of- 
the Hindu Congress, the High ^ ■ ma'.. 
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tKoiight of a plan to discredit and unnerve 
Jinnah. 1 hey let loose the Hindu nationalist 
press to vilify and abuse Jinnah. And so started 
an era of black journalism in Hindu India. The 
printing presses— in their hundreds and 

thousands— were day and night busy turning out 
columnfuls and editionfuls, volumes and scries of 
abuses on the head of Jinnah. No description was 
too mean for these Congress sheets which they 
would not collectivelj’ and severally invent for the 
accredited leader of the Mussalmans. But did it 
at all affect the great man ? He remained cairn 
and unruffled. His only care was to go ahead. 
The all-India abuses, from the Mahatmaic tone to 
the commonplace gibberish, could not daunt the 
dauntless. 


It is altogether impossible to say too much 
about Jinnah. To the Mussalmans he is the very 
symbol of their renascence. But not even tlicir 
adoration and their not cavsfly-gainahlc love atul 
their processions of thousands and Lakh'- have hral 
the least effect on the definiteness of his plan .anti 
the clarity of his mind- He romnins .as much un- 
moved by praise as he is unaffected by calumny. 

He is the de.^pair of Hindus, he is the hope ‘or 
the Mussalmans. '■y'-l0b-4! 

There secTh''r;<\V;hi:ngfecKne n U 
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turbulent and extremely republican in spirit. They 
own no equal. That is why the leadership of 
the Mussalmans has always been unstable. Writing 
about Jinnah’s leadership on his 64th birthday in a 
weekly journal, an observer made the penetrating 
remark : “ Let it be said to his credit that 

he has remained the leader of the Mussalmans 
for three consecutive years'' Indeed it was a great 
miracle. This statement gives a clear insight into 
the character of the Mussalmans and illustrates my 
point that it is a very difficult job to lead them. 
Their independence of character makes them 
thoroughly uncontrollable. 4 It is just like riding a 
raw horse. But Jinnah has actually tamed them 
under his leadership, so that now they owe him 
allegiance as no one ever commanded it before. 

What makes the Mussalmans unique? Now-a- 
days the character of a people is appraised in terms 
of geography and climate. Their peculiarity of 
traits are sketched in the light of the coldness or 
hotness of weather. These things are not quite 
irrelevant in estimating a people. But they are not 
the chief things. The chief factor which deter- 
mines and influences the character of a people is 
their ideology which gives them their outlook, 
their conduct, their law and their culture, their 
morality and their raison detere in crises. In this 
light the Mussalmans are a unique people.^ 
gives them a cohesion of associatioi 
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principles are belief in one Absolute God and His 
Messenger, Muhammad, and the Holy Book— * 
Quran. This common belief is the only factor which 
unites the Mussalmans amongst themselves and 
separates them from others. When they say ‘ God is 
Great ’ they only announce their disavowal of any 
other allegiance. In one half-sentence they raise 
their status above every mortal who worships any 
one but God. This concept is pivotal to the 
Islamic faith and has a great cultural and 
practical significance, which is bound to be 
reckoned with by those who hold themselves 
worthy of allegiance, worship and adoration, A 
Muslim’s face is set against them all. 


To the Mussalmans the ultimate end of every- 
thing is spiritual. In the illurninating word< of 
the late Allama Iqbal, “To Islam matter spirit 
realising itself in space and time." Ethical values arc, 
therefore, infinitely superior to .and more valuable 
than the whole material world. Tlurs a Mu5sah 
man attaches importance to his worldly stirrounu- 
ings only in the light of ethical end^a Tlsey arc 
merely a means tow.ards another end. They are 
to he used, not worshipped. A Mu -- '.-man 
is ever ready to lay down his life for the etui he 
jins before him. Moreover, he believes de.iris jjru 
to be the end of man. bttc merely pn-edne freen ^ 
stage of life to. another— a higher stage, prers, -non 
to which depends on his havitig qu-alifieJ fu-t it. 
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That makes out life to he a continuous and crea- 
tive process which suffers no end. Further, he 
believes that Humanity is born of one breath. It 
is not therefore for him to discriminate between 
one man and another on the score of geography, 
colour or creed. The only factor which divides 
him from others is that of disbelief. That is why 
Islam does not admit of any distinction of nation- 
ality based on geographical peculiarities. Imbued 
with these beliefs and principles, a Muslim is 
extremely republican in spirit, fearless and 
courageous. To him material things are merely a 
means to an and, the loss of which should not 
daunt him nor the overflowing of which should 
make him arrogant. This is what a Muslim ought 
to be and what he ever looks up to be. It is 
these principles, that make Mussalmans an 
important factor in any society of men. 

The world history' is full of pages and 
chapters of the brave acts and selfless sacri- 
fices of the Mussalmans. In fact they are the 
only people who possess a marvellous power of 
resilience. From the time of the British advent 
in India till to-day, theirs has been a long tale of 
' triak and tribulation, yet they remain undefeated. 
The 'worst of sufferings have not broken their 
spirits. Ere-long they would be seen stand up again. 
Imagine their responding to the call of JinnHi 
and rehabilitating their position from what. 
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had been reduced to by the Mahatma. Two hund- 
red years of prosperity and education and sixty years 
of Congress’ hard work has not done to the Hindus 
what seven years’ work of one man has done to 
the Mussalmans. The reason for this difference lies 
in the different characteristics of the two peoples 
born of the different rules of conduct which 
govern their lives. 

It is this type of men — fearless, turbulent and 
socially solid and democratic — that Jinnah heads 
in India. It is this character of Muslim people 
which Gandhi sought to change in vain. Jinnah's 
main task has been to give them back the 
character which Islam seeks to inculcate in each 
one of its votaries. 

Jinnah’s personality -plus the kind of people 
he leads makes his leadership immcn'-c with 
potentialities for India, Asia and the world at 
large. 


VI 
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[less of their political individuality as they never 
possessed before. While under Gandhi, the 
Mussalmans had lost themselves in Hindudom, 
masquerading as nationalism, under Jinnah they 
have learnt, acquired and achieved their right of 
self-determination. In one word he has completely 
undone Gandhi’s work. The entire importance of 
Jinnah’s achievement lies in this. Pakistan is merely 
of subsidiary importance. Above all was the ques- 
tion whether Mussalmans had a right to separate 
and distinct existence. It is around this question 
that the whole Indian politics have revolved for 
the last nine years. Jinnah’s success lies in having 
proved to the hilt that Mussalmans were a separate 
nation, in organising them as such, and earning for 
them the right of self-determination. Once this 
question was settled, Pakistan was a logical sequence. 

Being the two outstanding phenomena in the 
Indian politics poised against each other, Gandhi 
and Jinnah’s aims and programmes are bound to 
be closely in ter- related. The success of the one is 
the failure of the other. Thus the work of 
Jinnah’s undoing Gandhian plans and schemes is 
the story of Jinnah’s phenomenal rise on the 
firmament of Indian politics. Having stated that 
Jinnah has pre-eminently succeeded in giving the 
Mussalmans a separate and distinct entity, I have 
said all. And now it remains to see how did he 
achieve that objective. 
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Here I must own to a feeling of nervousness in 
setting to myself the task of outlining the work 
and achievements of Jinnah. The canvas of tins 
little book is much too smali-sized for painting the 
vast proportions of his work. And I am none too 
expert a painter. But the urgency of the work 
bids me to go on. 

I cannot do better than begin this narrative 
with an incident at a meeting I happened to 
attend one evening in the winter of — I am not 
sure of the year but it was one of the earliest 
years of Jinnah’s reorganisational worlc of the 
League. The meeting was held in the Anglo- 
Arabic College, Delhi. Mr. Jinnah wa.s the main 
speaker. I had never heard him before. Only I 
knew him as a prominent politician and a member 
of the Central Assembly — the sitting.? of which I 
had not yet attended but longed to attend for the 
love of hearing good speeches. (School and 
college debating societies inculcate in students the 
love of listening to speeches ns connoisseurs of 


art). The meeting that evening 
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forward to adding Jinnah’s name to my list. 
As it turned out to be the case that evening, 
he did not enter my list ; he entered my 
heart. That is how it happened. Jinnah entered 
the Hall and there were no shouts of AUah- 
n-Ahhar or any of those usual slogans now 
invariably associated with his appearance. Not 
many people noticed him entering the Hall. There 
were many others who spoke on the occasion. If 
I remember aright, the subject for discussion was 
the ‘Present Muslim Politics.’ Immediately before 
Jinnah, an old Khilafatist spoke. A talented 
speaker, he had the full command of the audience. 
His plaintive recitation of Ghalib’s poetry had 
given many of us tearful eyes. And then raising 
his voice to the highest pitch he challenged the- 
audience. “ Will you fight for Islam?” (Chorus 
of yes, yes). “ Will you give your lives for Islam ? ” 
(Chorus of yes, yes) “ Will you give subscription 
for the cause of Islam ? ” (Chorus of yes, yes). 
And then the speaker sat back in his chair, with- 
out enlightening the public as to what was the 
particular cause of Islam at the moment that 
demanded life and subscription. Then the president 
announced the name of Jinnah. Jinnah came to 
the lectern without causing any visible comrao-- 
tion in the audience. “ Mr. President,” he began 
almost inaudibly, “ I am sorry to strike a discor- 
dant note. But I must express my [opinion. I 
think it is criminal to ask the people to 
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Islam and give their lives for Islam without first 
being clear about our aims and methods. I con- 
sider it criminal to order the people to fight with- 
out first giving them proper training to fight and 
full equipment for the fight. There is a duty 
which people have to perform, but before asking 
the people to do their duty, there is a duty which 
the leaders must perform. Any general who orders 
his men to fight without first giving them training 
and equipment is merely throwing rhem in the 
mouth of hell. He is a criminal. Mr. President, 
we have long conducted our politics on these 
suicidal lines. It is time we change. . . That 
is all I remember of that speech. But tiiat even- 
ing I recognised in Jinnah a man with a differ- 
ence. He made me forget the art of or.uor.v : 
instead he focussed my attention on rim reality ol 
things, on the meaning of inner relationsinp 
between thoughts and actions. Since then the 
art of elocution has lost its charm for me as an 


art. 

However, this was only the fir.-^t inJicarion i t 
Jinnah’s mind to me. It was refre h.ingly dtto.'V- 
cnt. What Jinnah aimed at w.i.% clarity or 
thought and definiteness of programme and rinn'i 
preparation for its adiievement. Mo 'tep to I 
taken without full and prior propatatwn tor 
step. “ To make a good soldierat iej-c a ve.-;: t 
required. To make n good sulmhctn -c lc\ ♦nr.: 
years are required." Thi.- is toretr.a t nt ai 
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thoughts before ordering his people to fight. This 
•element of calculation was a new thing in Muslim 
politics. So far it had remained foreign to the 
thoughts of Muslim leadership. With Jinnah 
there was no working up of emotions ; it was 
-cold action for clear aims. 

What was the immediate task before him? The 
immediate task bofore him was to arouse 
the Mussalmans to the consciousness that the drift 
•of their politics was ruinous. It would lead to 
‘their complete extinction. The need of the hour 
was the reorganisation of the Mussalmans as a 
-separate entity in the Indian body-politic. How 
'did Jinnah conceive this separate organisation 
of the Mussalmans in complete independence 
of the Congress ? He was himself a good 
Congressman not long ago. His reasons for the 
x:hange are characteristic of him. If the late 
Allama Iqbal’s conclusion that the only way 
Mussalmans could live as Mussalmans was in 
separation vvas, due to his clairvoyant perception, 
to Jinnah' it -was a matter of test and trial, 
•experience, and examination. Referring to the 
identity of views between him and Iqbal, Jinnah 
.said ; “His views were substantially in conson- 
-ance with my own and had finally led me to the 
same conclusions as a result of. careful examina- 
- lion and study of the constitutional problem facing.^ 
India and found expression in due o 
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united will of Muslim India as adumbrated in tbc 
Lahore Resolution ” ‘ 


Explaining the causes of this change of position, 
he said ; ‘ Many efforts have been made since 

1924 till the Round Table Conference to settle 
the Muslim-Hindu question. At that time there 
was no pride in me and I used to beg from tiic 
Congress. I worked so incessantly to bring about 
a rapprochement that a newspaper remarked that 
Mr. Jinnah is never tired of Hindu-Muslim unity. 
But I received the shock of my life at the meet- 
ings of the Round Table Conference, /n the face 
of danger the Hhidu sentiment, the Hindu mind, 
the Hindu attitude ted me to the conclusion that 
there zoas no hope oj unity 


There could be no Hindu-Muslim understand- 
ing in the post-1924 years, because the INDIAN 
NATIONAL CONGRESS could not degrade 
itself to treating the Mussalmans as an equal, 
worthy of equal rights. Nineteen t\vcnty-foi.*r vau; 
not 1916. Gandhi had brought about n frcnien- 
dous change in the status of the Muslim League. 
Once worthy of being addressed as th,c lepra'cn- 
tativc of the Mussnlmans, the Muslim Le qpie nn 
longer enjoyed that status in the po-rdChilaf tr 
years. Having realised the change, Jinnah set him- 
self to organising the Mu-snlmnn' under a r-'paruu* 

' .... 

1 /If;****/ 
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organisation and make the defunct 'Muslim League 
once again the authoritative representative of the 
Mussalmans. For he clearly realised ; “ Honour- 

able settlement can only be achieved bet-ween 
equals, and unless the two parties learn to respect 
and fear each other, there is no solid ground for 
any settlement. Offers of peace by the weaker 
party always mean confession of weakness, and an 

invitation to aggression all safeguards and 

V settlement would be a scrap of paper unless they 
are backed by power. Politics mean power and 
not relying only on cries of justice and fairplay or 
good-will . . . .” ‘ 

It was this grim recognition of facts — the facts 
which the Mussalman leaders had, so far, ignored 
out of sheer imbecility — which made Jinnah raise a 
clarion call to the hundred million Mussalmans. 
“I want the Mussalmans to ponder over the 
situation and decide their own fate by having one 
single definite uniform policy which should be 
loyally followed throughout India.” Turning to the 
Congress Mussalmans he. said .... “It was a 
great mistake when they preached unconditional 
surrender. It is the height of defeatist mentality 
to throw ourselves on the mercy arid good-will of 
others, and the highest act of perfidy to the 
Mussalman community; and if that policy is 
adopted, let me tell you, the community will seal 
its doom ” What was the remedy? “Qn"'- 


* Somi Recent Speeches and Writings of Mr. Jinnah. 
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one thing can save the Mussalmans and energise 
them to regain their lost ground. They mttsf 
first recapture their own souls and stand by their 
lofty position and principles which form the basis 
of their great unity and which hind them in orx 
body-politic." 

That Jinnah should have succeeded in vanning 
60 to 70 per cent seats contested by the Muslim 
League in 1936 elections for provincial assemblies 
in his very first round of reorganisation 
work was due to his correct diagnosis of the 
situation, his intense sincerity of purpose, 
his insistent call to action, and his acute conscious- 


ness of Muslim degradation. “ The Mussal- 
mans are going down and down for the two 
hundred years. They are nowhere, econonn'calfy. 
educationally and politically. This tide ot 
degeneration has got to be arrested,” so he once 
revealed his mind to me. He spoke with Mich 
grief that I have not the heart to tell in full how 
acutely he felt about the situation, f could harJIy 
darc a glimpse into his heart. His feelingjfor rhe 
Mussalmans’ downfall were too deep for n‘y 


plumbing. The moment lie 
the Mujilim situation, it is not 


beiTins de''Ctih' 
for the heart to 


it. Even a stone would molt : 
his feelings. It is with thi« burn 
of Minlim degeneration %vh.ich w. 


him that Jinnah started on In 
with this indescribable pu'n lIi 


n fJu‘ furn.u'v-' rt 
inrcnu'nVii ne 
.! r con 

VfOti • * > 
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“ This is the moment of life and death for the 
Mussalmans. Take it from me that unless there is 
unity among the Muslims at any cost they will be- 
lost.” Iqbal did not say in vain that an appeal 
which springs from heart commands acceptance. 
Who ' can doubt that Jinnah’s call was from 
the bottom of his heart, in that, everybody listens 
to his call now. 

But his efforts to reorganise the Mussalmans 
should have been fruitless, had he not attended 
beforehand to an important question. In fact, 
his attending to that question at that early time 
shows that he had a plan of his own for the 
Mussalmans right from the day he’ took up the 
work of Muslim reorganisation. The question he 
attended to was the question of Federation. And 
that I count as his most brilliant and fundamental 
success. Again it was as great a failure of Hindu 
Congress as it was the success of-the Mussalmans.. 
For, if the Congress had accepted the Federal part 
of the Government of India Act, 1935, the progress, 
of Muslim renascence would have received a serious 
setback. Therefore, it goes to the credit of Jinnah 
that he attended to this question at its proper 
time. He opposed Federation. The reasons he 
gave in the debate on this issue in the Central 
Legislature in the year 1935 are interesting to 
recapitulate. He said : “ I have seen your 

scheme and it is thoroughly rotten, fundamenr-'’’ 
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bad and totally unacceptable. . . . now I will fell 
you why I object to the Central scheme. I object 
to the Central scheme because it is devoid of 
all basic and essential elements and the funda- 
mental requirements which arc necessary to form 
any Federation. My second ground is that it 
proposes the entry of the princes on terms and 
conditions laid down by them, as s/uc qua non 
and as conditions precedent, and which are, on the 
face of them, most detrimental to the vital 
interests of British India. . . . Tto All-India Fcd.'ra- 
tion and the Honourable the Home Member very 
rightly said that even Mahatma Gandhi v;as not 
opposed to All-India Federation. What follow.^ 
from diat ? When I say that I am not opposed to 
All-India Federation, docs it follow from tlmt that 
you are to hold me in any scheme of All-India 
Federation that you laid down, however hidarul 


however unacceptable it may be? F that the 
argument?. ... J say, standing on the floor the 
House, chat I do uot preclude myself from 
‘sidcring any altcrnnrivc scheme of All-India Federa- 


tion which, I think, h in the iritcn*'^?’ 


Briudi 


India. ... J ray it is no f'vnr, on I 
We h ive gone on fojn years. On tb.e e; 



u: 


1 1 


the princes have laid down tluur * nlrt- 

n'intum — this .and no more. Ort ? Ise fjtijcr b n? I ' he 
British Governmenr have 1 1 : J ’■‘j. it 


safeguard 
and call it 


— an iron w.dl. 'flii 
n Federation. Th it 
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looking at the scheme. Therefore I am obliged to 
say this scheme is not acceptable. ... It is much 

worse than the present Constitution I believe 

that it means nothing but absolute sacrifice of all 
that British India has stood for and developed 
during the last 50 years, in the matter of progress 
in the representative form of Government. . . . 
My next objection is that it is not workable. 
It does not really satisfy anybody and it certainly 
•does not satisfy the minimum demand of anybody. 
It is not workable. Believe me it will lead us 
to nothing but bitterness and ill-will, nothing but 
wrangles in the so-called Federal Legislature .... 
I appeal to the the Princes also — is this the* 
responsibility which they laid down for .the 
Centre and on which condition they are prepared 
to come into the Federation ? The Princes laid it 
down that, ‘ yes, we are willing to come, provided 
there is a real, substantial responsibility at the 
Centre.’ Do they find that that is there ? Here 
there are 98 per cent of the safeguards and two' 
per cent of responsibility. Sir, I appeal to them to 
consider this aspect .... what do w:e find about 
the safeguards ? I am not going into the various 
clauses of the Statute. I will only give a short 
summary to the House in two sentences. ■ Reserve 
Bank Currency Exchange — nothing doing. Rail-, 
way Board — nothing doing, mortgaged to the hilt. 
What is left ? Fiscal Autonomy Convention. 
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Next what is left? Defence, External Affairs — 
reserved. Finance.— it is already' mortgaged to the 
hilt. Our Budget, and the little that ma}’ be there, 
what do we find? Special responsibility of the 
Governor-General I liis powers as to the Budget 
and the estimates, his powers as to the interference 
in legislation, his extraordinary powers, his special 
responsibility, sir, what do they leave us ? What 
will this Legislature do ? The Honourable the 
Home Member said : * Are wc willing to go on 
with this present humiliating and intolerable 
Constitution?’ I say, I do not like this 
Constitution, it is humiliating, it is intolerable, bur 
I will refer you to the words of Lord Reading, h 
has got more power than the one that you are 
giving me, and the one that you are proposing now 
is more humiliating and more intolcr.ibic tfian rhe 
present one. . . . 


I have deliberately given long extracts of 
Jinnah's speech on the issue of Federation, 1 
have done so because, to repent, 1 consider if 
of his greatest achievements. But for it. therr 
could have been no demand of Pakistan. U'har 
wc mark here is that Jinnnh is at pains to argue no 
the rejection of the Federation Part ot the Oeveriu 
ment of India Act. 1935. and the acceptance of fh.e 
parr relating to the Provinci.il Autotioniy, 
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he considers it an “ advancement ” and so pleads 
for “ working it for what it is worth.” Sir N. N. 
Sarkar (the then Law Member) considered 
Jinnah’s amendment to the Congress motion 
of total rejection of the Bill as “ crooked, 
disingenuous and tortuous.” That is to say 
Sarkar had got some inkling of Jinnah’s mind. 
Here we find Jinnah pleading for the rejection of 
the Federation on the ground of 98 per cent 
safeguards and utter lack of power and in so doing 
he invokes and gets, the co-operation and support 
of the Congress, the Princes and other elements. 
But, was insufficiency of power at the Centre the 
real motive of Jinnah’s rejection of the Federa- 
tion ? A careful reading of Jinnah’s mind will tell 
you that his real reason in rejecting the Federation 
was the well-founded fear that the Federation 
would make Hindu majority an irresistible and ir- 
removable power at the Centre. Once saddled in 
the Centre they will be in a commanding position 
to muzzle the four dr five Muslim' provinces into 
complete subordination. That, Jinriah feared, 
would result in an abject vassalisation of Muslim- 
majority provinces Thus the rejection of the 
Federation part of the Government of India Act , 
was the first essential step which could be taken to- 
wards establishing the Muslim right of self- 
determination in India. Politics did not permit 
Jinnah to state his reasons then. But he came p •>' 
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with' them three years later 

“ Let the Congress continue to say that they 
will never accept Federation. But I tell you I do 
not at all believe in the professions of the Congress. 
The Congress will tumble into it just ns it tumbled 
into the Provincial part of the Constitution . . . . 
The whole game of the Congress is and has been to 
get a substantial majority in this VvTetchcd, highly 
objectionable and rotten constitution which they 
want to enjoy. If they get a majority, they will 
accept the Federation with utmost glee, and then 
they v^ill be in to pursue their nefarious scheme of 
destroying the Muslim culture and organisation 
as the one and the only totalitarian organisation 
and to build up the Congress organisation of flue 
Fascist brand. And they will he able to establish 
their ideal of Hindu Raj in Hindustan. . . 


And again: The Congrc.«:s game veith regard 

to Federation is very clear. If tlie Concre-s tmn 
gain control over die Federal machinery, then by 
means of direct and indirect powers vested in :hv 
Federal Governmenr. the Congress would hv .4de 
to reduce to nonentity tiio Government: tfo' 

Hon’blc Mr. Faal-ul-Huq in Bene.d en,l risr 
Hon'blc Sir Sikandar Hy.tt Khem tn tb.v I'aniih, 
Soon in the end the Congtes- ‘.’.'ul -.-v.'b 

provinces where they en> .-y sr.wrwh-vknjuc 
nummeel majority as a cjtt * . bo',., ..uj t*» * • 
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four provinces where Muslims dominate will be 
the feudatories of the Congress High Command. * 
■ That Jinnah was correct in his reading -of the 
Congress mind was borne out by the storm that 
raged before the second election of Subhas Bose 
to the presidentship of the Congress about the 
acceptance of Federation. Bose accused Patel of 
having even prepared the list of Ministers to be 
nominated for the Centre. The tussle ultimately 
resulted in the ignominious overthrow of Bose 
from the Congress gaddi. 

Thus we understand what was Jinnah’s 
foremost reason to oppose the Federation. The 
Congress opposed the Federation for show, 
just as it opposed the Autonomy for show. 
Getting some sort of assurance of non-inter- 
ference from the Governors, the Congress formed 
Ministries with the avowed aim of “ wrecking ” 
the Constitution but actually working it so well 


* In his Presidential Address at the Madras Session (1941) of the All 
India Muslim League, Jinnah said : “ After the war had broken out 
the first good news, along with other bad news that we got, was the 
declaration of the Viceroy that His Majesty’s Government are 
pleased to suspend the All India Federation Scheme embodied in the 
Government of India Act 1935 (cheers). It was only suspension. We 
know how capable our British friends are in the science and game 
of diplomacy. We knew that was not enough, because what was 
suspended may be again established at any time. Therefore, our first 
and foremost demand was that it should not only be suspended but 
must be abandoned. After long-drawn correspondence and inter- 
views, the Government declared that the whole problem of India’s 
future constitution will be considered de novo, including the policy and 
the plan' on which the Government of India Act of 1935 was based. 
That was no doubt a great relief , because it was against that part of the 
Act that Muslim India was fighting from the very commencement." 
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to the realisation of Hindu Raj as to leave it with 
great heaviness of heart when forced to do so. 
Some such assurance could readily hax’c been grasp- 
ed for getting into authority at the Centre also. 

On the contrary, Jinnah’s policy was consistent 
and clear. He opposed the Federation because that 
would have been the death-knell of the Muslim 
existence in India, but he pleaded for accepting 
the Autonomy for “ what it was worth “ in order 
to give the Mussalmans a chance to consolidate 
their position in their majority provinces in 
immunity from the Hindu Centre. The time has 
proved beyond doubt the correctness of the ie.id 
Jinnab gave long before the Mussalmans were even 
conscious of the desperate position they were in. 
much less feel the necessity of a strong separate 
organisation. 


Jinnah’s nc.xt task was to arouse the Mussalmnn;. 
to the gravity of the situation and strcj.- 
them the necessity of organiving thcmscivea Hr. 
position was essentially so correct, his sincerity 
transparent and In's personality so comman.fine 
that ere long Jinnah mustered cnoiigli sttenetit 
to take up his position against tlie Inige v/Hh 
disciplined Fascist organisation of tlie (Tnngre^r 
His position wnsth.n whatever tlwacreemenr rf?r-re 
migiit he between tlic Hindus and the Mtr ilwu^re, 
it must be on the of equality and tb. r on; Utd 
tlie organiiation oi the Mu- dnrm* 


I r 
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to put up a great fight against the Congress High 
Command’s “ preposterous claim that they are 
entitled to speak on behalf of the whole of India, 
that they alone are .capable of delivering the 
goods.” Others were asked to accept rights 
and safeguards from the Congress as gifts 
from a mighty sovereign. “ The Congress High 
Command,” said Jinnah, “ declare that they will 
redress the grievances of the Muslims and they 
-expect the Muslims to accept the declaration. I 
want to make it plain to all concerned that we 
Muslims want no gifts. The Muslims want no 
concessions. We Muslims of India have made 
up our mind to have our fullest rights but we 
shall have them as rights, not as gifts or conces- 
sions.” 

Jinnah bad to contend against two forces when 
he started on his work. There were of course 
the Hindus ; but there were also the Mussal- 
mans. The Hindus were naturally opposed 
to any movement of organisation among the 
Mussalmans because that endangered their para- 
mountcy in Indian politics. The Muslim opposition 
was different in nature. As we have seen, 
they were disunited and the politically conscious 
amongst them were divided into two camps. 
One group was facing the British and trying to 
bask under the sunshine of bureaucratic patron- 
age. The other group was facing Con«5-^.ess^ 
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They were facing the Congress because “ thev 
had lost faith in themselves. ’ Both were car- 
eerists. To one suited the British patronage and 
to other the Mahatma’s “ blessings.” Jinnah Ikk? 
to fight both these elements. It did not take him 
long to wean away those who faced tlic British 
Government from their position. Jinnah to!d them 
that they could never get anything from the 
British by playing the sycophants. The remedy 
was organisation. But he had to face trcmcncious 
odds so far as the Mu«salmans in the Congres'-: 
camp and under Gandhi's influence were con- 
cerned. These Mussalmans had the halo of 
Khilafat agitation around them : and even how 
in their misguided thoughts they were fighting 
for Swaraj to “right the IChilafat wrong." Tfjrv 
were using the Gandhi prescription to cure tiwm- 
.selvcs of their " paralysis." And in that proce*-; 
they had cultiv.atcd the deadly disease of di^rttp- 
tion which was earing into tlto vital 


o! 


Muslim solidarity. As for the great .Mo'lim 
lights in the Congres<, tijcy had built up tiadr 
vested interests and there we..', t\o enmittg ra^d- 
for them. 7'hc maS'e-, on tlte orhet Irunl, w.'ri' 
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been n life-long opponent of the Government 
being dubbed pro-Government! But that was the 
only weapon they could use. Calling anyone 
whom they want to throttle down for daring 
he dared to think independently a comwunalisi, 
loady and reactionary is their pet game and 
very successful game too. The Congress 
High Command has evolved the philosophy that 
everyone should pattern his thoughts on the line 
of Congress if he wanted to be on the right side 
of their ubiquitous press. Jinnah put it very well. 
“ The worst toady on earth, the most wicked 
coviviunalisi to-day amongst Muslims when he 
surrenders unconditionally to the Congress and 
abuses his own community becomes the nationalist 
of nationalists to-morrow.” 

Mullaism adopted its old method of hufrhazi. 
Armed with a photo of Jinnah, maulvis 
would go out to villages and use their poisonous 
argument with all the effectiveness of their full- 
throated rhetoric-; “Is this the face of a Mussal- 
man ? Do you see any beard ? Can he be the leader 
of the Mussalmans ? ”. According to them the only 
qualification for leadership was a beard. All the- 
same these maulvis had immense influence on the- 
.ignorant masses. Jinnah knew how these people 
were being used by the Congress. The Congress 
was adopting the policy of its masters : Divide and. 
rule. Denying Muslim League ' 
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accredited representative of the Mussalmans, 
Congress was putting up different -people to 
oppose Jinnah and forming different anjuvtans; and 
organisations to endorse the Congress creed. The 
few Muslims who had remained in the Congress 
were fast promoted to the hierarchy of the High 
Command to deceive the world into believing 
that the Mussalmans were with the Congress; not 
only that, they were its leaders. The "degree of 
their reward ” corresponded to the " extent of their 
perfidy ’’ to the Mussalmans. These people had the 
vast proportions of the- nationalist press at their 
disposal to splash their great speeches and prniic 
their great doings. On the contrary Jinnah s was 
a lone voice. But it was pcr.cistcnt, strong and 
challenging and ultimately it sounded the dcarh- 
kncll of all the false gods of Gandhi's creation. 
Indeed it worked like Moses' dragon which had 
swallowed the whole medley lot t'f snnhvs 
created by the magidnns. Quite the rnrnc 
thing happened in India. Though faced witlt 
heavy odds, Jinnah yet prev.ailed over tlu'm ;d!. 
The Mussalmans began to troop in rite Mu Inn 
League and soon there was only one voice a;r,Ane 
the Mussalmans and that was Jirurdd''. 


Congress activities of dividing tfie Mu-.onh 
were many-sided. Tint, it v.-<nild put up 
selectee,- for high office^ in the otgod'-.-p 
Ah'a! Kalam Arp-d Ita- riroi iiur*.- r - 
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•raised to presidentship. Gandhi is never tired of 
telling the world that the Congress President is a 
Muslim divine. ' So, who can say the Mussalmans 
are not with the Congress? Second, it would 
•create many nationalist-brand bodies. Existence 
of such bodies lasted only for the duration an 
emergency required them to raise their voice 
.against the Muslim League. Third, the loudly- 
heralded Mass Contact Movement was started. In 
the name of “ Nationalism ” Muslim masses were 
sought to be hypnotised into the Congress over 
the heads of the Muslim leaders because they 
would not agree to unconditional surrender. 
Fourth, pure Congress Ministries were formed in 
Congress provinces and the clause of representa- 
tion of minorities in the Governor’s Instrument of 
Instruction was utilised to offer a Ministership as 
.a bait to any Mussalman who would abjure his 
separate party and sign the Congress pledge. (I 
Jiave already given the U. P. case in illustration of 
this point.) Fifth, in the Muslim majority pro- 
vinces the Congress Party in the Assembly was 
instructed always to side against the League and 
encourage independent individual Muslim groups 
■form Ministries so that they depended on the 
'Congress Party support for their existence and 
thus obliged to carry out the Congress biddings. 
These tactics have been time and again exposed 
in Sind. In 1938 Jinnah was able to bx* 
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from that of Hindus. If Mussalmans rise to defend a 
cause, they shall lay down their lives for it. Jaih 
going does not befit their make-up of mind. 
Eighteen thousand people left for Afghanistan 
-without caring for the huge loss they had to suffer. 
Shahidganj mosque claimed many Muslim lives. 
For the Muslims, silverings for a cause have quite 
different connotation from those entertained by 
the Hindus. Therefore, when the Mussalmans 
brought the charge of no sacrifice against Jinnah, 
however ill-informed they were, they meant it. 
But when the same charge is brought by tii^ 
Hindus against Jinnah. their only regret is tha 
Jinnah is keeping the Mussalmans away from 
their traditional mode of .sacrifice which has in» 
variably entailed for them untold misery. Hindus 
havcalways built theirgreat mansions of wealth tui 
the ruins of the Mussalmans, Andjinn.ah wa*. not 
giving them rliac clinncc. On the contrary hi' whol'* 
effort has been concentrated on weaning nway the 
Mussalmans from the path of violent but fruirle ' 
outbursts. Thc.'^e violent outbur.-f;', v.’itbiOut jnv 
well-considcrcd direetK-sn. have been the ruin, oi 
the Mussalmans. Not tiuit citey have to vv.uh*d. 
“I nm not .afraid of rcvolutiorn 1 tlu'nk u I- to. * 
right of every country to rev. dt/'wiecl-'ted jinn's'* 
in the As'-embly. But ids only care tint 
rcvolution sEsouId hit the orperseru when, he 
wants to rat and nor t::c Ititrer. IVr r-'n* 
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ning, training and creating proper opportunities 

are primary. Without these it will be disastrous, as 

the Mussalmans have always found it to their cost. 

Hence firstly, he wanted to build up a solid and 

conscious support for his programme. If that 

was forthcoming, he was ready to ^ive orders to 

march, and even " face bullets.” But before that 

* 

he wanted to feel sure that there was a reasonable 
chance of defeating his enemies. Generalship 
does not consist in jeopardising the lives of men 
— such a general would be shot as in competent 
to hold the position — it consists in achieving an 
end with the minimum of loss. A general’s first 
care is to be cautions. Generalship is not a chess- 
game, it is a game which involves the precious lives 
of the people. “ If you kill one man intentionally, 
you have killed the whole of humanity.” This is 
the Quran’s injunction. Therefore, by all means 
sacrifice for the cause— no cause can sustain with- 
out it — but not without the precision of a plan. 

For the first time the modern Indian Islam has 
produced a general of, the level-headedness of 
Jfinnah. His is a balanced mind ; he knows when 
to go forward, when to halt and how to cover 
himself. Each Muslim life is a trust to him from 
God. Will he squander the trust just for the- 
sake of fun and show ? The Hindus’ greatest regret 
is that Jinnah will no't do anything of the kind. 
His only measure of action is the interests of the 
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Mussalmans, the integrity of Islam. That is the 
only objective to which he owes allegiance and 
holds himself answerable. “I say the Muslim 
League is not going to be an ally of anyone, hut 
would be the ally of even the devil if need be in 
the interests pf Mussalmans.” Again: "It k 
not because we are in love with imperialism ; but 
in politics one has to play one's game ns on th.c 
chess-board. I say the Muslims and the Muslim 
League have only one ally and that ally is the 
Muslim nation, and one and only one to whom 
they look for help is God,”^ 

No wonder Jinnah is a Icvider with a diffe.vnce. 
His greatest achievement is the hard fact of hav- 
ing taught the Mussalmans that tlu? only starKlard 
and touchstone for their action^ fa the of 

Islam and the Mussalmajss. He has given the 
Mussalmans a measure in life whereby lo judge 
and determine their action.*- — a mciKtire v-hsch tin-y 
had long lost in the dehaele of G.-iulhiars p du.e’. 
Tills is the worl: of a revolutionary: a leveduf 
arv changes our sense of v.-iluc. 


lodged bv rheend'^f f Hituln X.uinnalt ju.ri 




the wor^r sinner al;v<-: js.'-fr/' i ly ri 
Liam, he grear-' : = : r,. J 
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correct direction of Muslim affairs. And what- 
ever the Congress leaders may have been saying 
about the communal character of the Muslim 
League, they were none too comfortable about its 
growing strength.' The mere fact that it had at its 
helm of affairs a man of Jinnah’a integrity of 
character and determination of mind was enough 
to put them on their guard. Being in power in 
seven provinces, however, their^ precautionary 
measures took the shape of ‘ mopping-up ’ opera- 
tions like the Mass Contact Movement, formation 
of pure Congress Ministries and insistence on 
those who would be taken in the Ministries to 
abjure the League and have no programme of 
their own. They proposed to nip the evil in the 
bud. That it was a great tactical mistake of the 
Congress is shown beyond doubt by what follow- 
ed these attempts. The Congress High Command 
thought they would kill the League just by the 
sheer weight of their authority, by the largeness 
of their organisation and by the force of their 
numbers. They wanted to overawe the Muslim 
mind with its newly-acquired greatness by 
ordering the Bande Matram to be sung as the 
national song, by flying the Congress tricolour’ 
flag as the national flag, and by introducing their. 
Vidya Mandir and Wardha Scheme of Education 
and substitution of Urdu by Hindi. These were ^ 
an impressive array of weapons against the Mussa ^ - 
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mans. But they were wrong. They jadly 
misread the Muslim character. They showed 
that they lacked complete understanding of what 
the Muslims hold first as the object of loyalty. 
The Mussalraans could be hoodwinked only .co 
long as there was none to make them conscious of 
their present position and their past heritage. Once 
Jinnah had done that job, they could not be deceived. 
The Congress yearned to be the inheritor of the 
British Power on the score of numbers, hut it 
never cared to learn from the British rheir un^ 


canny insight into a people’s susceptibilities. The 
British succeed in their rule because they avoid 
to come into conflict with the peoples avoivoJ 
beliefs. They would much rather insinuate their 
thoughts in the minds of the people hy inJirect 
and subtle methods. On tiic contrary the C^.ngrero 
chose ju.st to ride roughshod over the su:ccprshiH' 
tics of the Mussnlmans. Wiicther it was aroT.inc*' 
or. os Jfnnali put it. the Hindus hau' riniply hv-^r.'e 
’’intoxicated with power.” it c<nd<l nc't hoar i , 
results for the Congrc'-''', As forjinrrdu r.e could 

have no better opporturrity to oxra e tlu* HinJu 
character of the Ccu'.gov^ tio* ml! vu'-' :lu’ 
Mussaimnns. Scir.ing uj-tati.'.* after !t. ce 

the downright suppre, ttnr uf Mt; Itm , u/o?'" 
wbiclr flowed out rh*' C- :;rtc dro.e f- r 
Rdn hUtj, he hamnu’red s ;; th**rn ttii -.r 
!t hf'nre t‘'' th’* ,**0''" Th>‘t t,.,".*-' -■> i 
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another name for the Mahasabha. “To-day,” 
he summed up the position, “Hindu mentality 
is being carefully nurtured and Muslims are 
being forced to accept Hindu ideals in their daily 
life. Have Muslims anywhere done anything 
of the sort? Have they anywhere sought to 
impose Muslim culture on the Hindus ? Yet 
wherever Muslims have raised the slightest voice 
of protest against the imposition of Hindu culture 
on them they have been branded as communalists 
and disturbers of peace, and the repressive machi- 
nery of the Congress Governments has been set 
in motion against them. Take the cases that have 
occurred in Bihar. Who have suffered suppres- 
sion under the Congress Governments ? It is 
the Mussalmans. Against whom are the oppres- 
sive measures taken, prohibitory orders issued, 
and among whom are arrests made ? It is the 
Muslims.”* 

For twenty-seven months Congress remained in 
power and for 27 months the Muslim League 
under Jinnah^s guidance remained on the watch, 
gathering instances of the manifestation of Hindu 
mentality at work, till was piled up the Pirpur 
Report. Gandhi’s seventeen-year long un- 
challenged leadership of Indian politics could not 
have done for the “ unification ” of Indians, what 
27 months of Congress regime did to disrupt 
that “ unity ” facade. The Congress Rule was a 


^Speeches and Writings of Mr. Jmnah. 
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Godsend chance to Jinnah to bring out the fact 
that the Congress regime could not but be a 
communal regime of the Hindu majority. Jinnah'.^; 
agitation culminated in the demand for a Royal 
Commission to investigate into the grievances of 
Mussalmans. Thus he proved beyond doubt that the 
Hindus and Mussalmans were two distinct people 
and that the Mussalmans could never allow tlrcm- 
selves to be sunk in the nationalism of fdindus 
which was sought to be built up under tiie patron- 
age of the British, to whom the logic of imperial' 
ism had made appear the administrative unity they 
gave India as their greatest handiwork and tlie 
sure road ro the evolution of ONE NATION. 


The War intervened in the contmu.incc of rln* 
Hindu regime and w'ith the stroke of a g.^nu'u .. 
Jinnah marked that moment for tliank'^r.iving on 
Deliverance from the Congres-; Rule. Nor thyu>-- 
ancl speeches from hundred"-- of plaro'-r.nu t(\r 
millions of liour-; could bring the p'n'nr of 
Muslim's sheer otherncs^; from the Hindu- a. ds-l 
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the Muslim grievances into a body, into a shape, 
visible to the naked eye. Arthur Moore, the 
famous ex-editor of the Statesman compared 
that decision of Jinnah with the one Winston 
Churchill took on the Germatis’ declaration of war 
against Soviet Russia. Obliterating altogether from 
mind his ideological differences with the Russian 
Communism and his years of passionate opposition 
to the Soviet experiment, Churchill announced 
that very evening of 22nd June 1941 to the Russians 
and the world at large that Britain stood with 
Russia. In one instant he had the friendship of the 
200 million Russians on his side. This could not 
have been achieved by any number of agreements, 
pacts and protocols. Britain’s deliverance from 
the Nazi threat of invasion might well be put 
down to that one moment on the mike in which 
Winston Churchill uttered that one half-sentence 
with complete unreserve — " I assure the Russians 
that they are not alone : Britain is on the side of 
Russia.” 

\ 

No doubt, creating opportunities and making 
new environs is an act of genius, but making use 
of the opportunities offered to man as free gifts 
by Nature is also an act of genius. Indeed, these 
opportunities are the supreme tests of the talents 
men have been endued with. Jinnah’s success in a 
great measure is due to his ability to put to the 
fullest use any opportunity that arose which could 
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Strengthen his position. He made use of the 
Congress opposition to the Federation pvirr of the 
Government of India Act tor fiis own purpose- He 
put the Congress regime to the use of exposing 
the Hindu character of its Ministries. And finally 
he consummated his success of exposing the Cc?n- 
gress on the termination of its Ministries in that 
remarkable declaration for the observance of t*ue 
DELIVERANCE DAY. 


Again, Jinnah's observance of the Deliverance 
Day was only an aspect of his fundameni.ii view 
that democracy of the Western conception wa*-’ no* 
suitable to India. TItc disease of Indian politico 
according to Jinnah.as he diagnosed it in his fannnn 
articlc to the Time end fide, wa^ tb.c ’.vant <n 
realisation that the Parliamentary form of 
menr was nor suited to Indi.i. “ Denmcratic :yv.,terr.’' 
based on the concept of a hom,ogen»:»n5'" n nifUt 
such as England arc very definitely not aprItc.sMe 
to heterogeneous cvmnuric^- sucii .m India anni tin' 
simple fact is the r<sor causenf India';. aUcoti rstu- 
tional ills The Briti'‘h people nun t feali 

Hinduisnt and Ldam * represent tw.» distinct -'ni 
separate civilisatiorv: * and. nv)re=tver, are ' ,r-df» 
tinct from one another in oriciry tr.' htmui jo: 


manner of life a • are n.nicin' 


V ^ * r* ^ 


are in t.ict tveo different narvno-. an i si 
V' accepted by no le^ ^ an .nn*.iori’'v ih 


Select Committee, do* him-hni r- 
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to question the wisdom of the British Government 
in forcing on India the Western system of democ- 
racy without the qualifications and limitations to 
which the system must be subject to make it at all 
suitable for Indian conditions. ... A parliamentary 
system based on the majority principle must in- 
evitably mean the rule of the major nation. 
Experience has proved that, whatever the econo- 
mic and political programme of any political party, 
the Hindu, as a general rule, will vote for his caste- 
fellow and the Muslim for his co-religionist.” 
Finally: “Western democracy is totally unsuited 
for India and its imposition will be resisted by 
the Mussalmans.”^ 

Anyone who can face realities will see that 
Jinnah spoke nothing but the bare truth. 
Hindus and Muslims are totally different. In- 
deed all Muslim movements in India during the last 
two centuries have been movements for the purifi- 
cation of Islamic teachings of the alien and anti- 
Islamic encrustation of Hinduism. That naturally 
rules out the possibility of any amalgamation of 
Hindus and Mussalmans, much less absorption of 
Islam into Hinduism. And the majority rule con- 
cept of State means little else ; that ensures that a 
permanent Hindu majority will be imposed on the 
hundred million Mussalmans. Western democracy 
implies a homogeneous atmosphere which certainly 


* Speeches and Writings of Mr. Jinnah. 
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do6S not obtain in India, j he homogeneity of 
atmosphere is so essential to the operation of 
democracy that the great British political scientist 
Harold J. Laski discussing the furturc of democracy 
in England in reference to the Labour problem 
fears that the growing cieax'agc between tiic two 
classes, Capitalist and Labour, would can've demo- 
cracy to cease function in Britain. We have got 
to build,” he warns. '* an equal society in the next 
generation, or wc must abandon the dcmi^rartc 
experiment; that is the stark alternative before 
us:”‘ If such a prospect is conceivable tor 
Britain, what chance has democracy to wttrk tn 
the heterogeneous conditions of India. 

Jinnah’s work was threefold : on one 'ui*'* Ise 
had to convince the Britisit timt th*’ VVo*.r»jrn 


democracy was not applicable rn Indis b-eea«' 0 ‘ 
Hindus and Muslims were two sepir.jte tt ttr-nu. 
which precluded the cS'ential prerequrite of 
democracy, namely, homogeneity of $ ; on cr. * 


Congress ;tood ff*r norhinr eJ*o rh in. ? 
.and would cau«^e irretrievebL Jj 
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culture and existence if they did not rise against 
it in time. Jinnah performed this three-sided 
stupendous •work in the 27-month long regime of 
the Congress, culminating in the Deliverance Day. 
The very fact that the Mussalmans celebrated 
that day with genuine enthusiasm showed that 
Jinnah’s call had penetrated into the Muslim 
hearts; now they clearly saw the implication of 
the Congress rule. To both the other parties, 
the day symbolised the Muslim determination 
to oppose any constitution which regarded them a 
minority to be thrown at the mercy of Hindu 
majority. 

On the commencement of World War II on 2nd 
September 1939, the Indian political situation had 
crystallised into this shape: the Congress resigned 
from the Ministries and demanded a declaration 
'Of the British war aims which should envisage 
completef independence for India and the calling 
forthwith of a Constituent Assembly on the basis of 
adult franchise to frame a constitution for India ; 
■on the other hand the Mussalmans, under Jinnah’s 
leadership, demanded the consideration de novo of 
the existing constitutional plan on the basis of 
two nations; the Mussalmans to be treated as a 
.separate nation and not a minority. 

So long Jinnah’s efforts had converged on 

•organisation of the Mussalmans. That work 

‘ / 
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be deemed to have gone a lon^ way by thi^ date. 
Jinnah illustrated this fact of Muslim consohd/- 
tton in an interestfnt: manner fn 2 speech 'nc 
delivered at Lahore. ‘ " After the war was declar- 
ed. (he said) the \hceroy n.aturally wanted help 
from the hluslim League. It was only then th u 
he realised that the Muslim League was n p.v.ver. 
For it will be remembered that up to the time of 
rhe declaration of war. tiic Viceroy never th.euchr 
of me but of Gandiii and Gandiii alone. I haov 
been the leader of an important party m ihe 
Legislature for 2 consiJemblc time. larger than th*‘ 
one I have the honour to lead .it ptC'ent, th“ 
Muslim League Party in the Cetttral Lertdature. 
Yet the Viceroy never thoufd'.t of me befor.n 
Thx’rcfv>re. when I got thi^ fnvitarmn fr -'m th.e 
Viceroy .along with Mr. Gandlti. I wonder*'.! with- 
in mvselt why I w.a-c .mddenly prom nnl n j 
then I concluded that the arve.v.m w-*. t'u’ ’’All- 
Indi'i Muslim Loyc-oe” wiso e Pie 'do'u.r i htgyo'i 
to ’oe. I believe tint w.j the w m t I: 'Y t. 
the Ct'ngrc.^' Higi’ C-munenJ rec*n.'eu, n-n >e ■ n 
ch.dlenced tlictr dc atithotm:- t ' 'P'-h Ld<dt 
o: India. And u n .pure Ye .1 ir.en the ,*r»rojV 
or Mr, G.luJlu end the Ho;h. t'enm n. I ^ t! - 

r’tvt *5^'v xi ^ V* I*.*.*.* 

»-» •*.. \-w- T ^ **V 
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selves.”* Therefore, on Mussalmans Jinnah had. 
only one point to emphasise : ” Depend on your- 
selves. That is your only safeguard and the best 
safeguard.” These efforts of Jinnah to organise the 
Mussalmans were crowned with the emergence of 
a Muslim flag, a Muslim platform and a Muslim 
policy. And now, finally, Jinnah was on the point 
of defining “ the ideal and true goal of Muslim 
India,” but of that, later. 

Having shown that Mussalmans and Hindus 
were different, Jinnah was, at the moment under 
consideration, marshalling all his strength to make 
it further clear that not only the hundred million 
Mussalmans were different, but a separate 
nation and not a minority as had so far been 
propagated. Jinnah’s argument was that the 
Hindus and Muslims belong to two different 
religious philosophies, social customs, and litera- 
tures. They neither intermarry nor interdine,. 
and indeed they belong to two different 
civilisations which are based mainly on conflict- 
r ing ideas and conceptions. Their outlook on life 
and of life are different. Hindus and Muslims 
derive their inspiration from different sources of 
history. They have different epics, different heroes,, 
and different episodes. Very often the hero of 
one is a foe of the other and, likewise, their- 
victories and defeats overlap. To yoke together- 


‘ Speeches and Writings of Mr. Jinnah. 
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two such nations under a sin|i!c state, one a? .1 
numerical minority and the other as a majority, 
must lead to growing discontent and final destruc- 
tion of any fabric that may be so builr up for t!:e 
.government of such a state. This argument 
reached its full pitch in Jinnah's famous declara- 
tion ; “We maintain and field that Muslims ;uid 
Hindus arc two major nations by any defitsition 
or test of a nation. We arc a nation of a hundred 
million, and what is more we arc a n.'itjon with our 
-own distinctive culture and civilisatitm. huigu pr*’ 
and literature, art and architecture, name and 
.and nomenclature, sense of value and proportiv-m 
legal laws and moral codes, cu.sfoni'^ an«l erdend.^r, 
history and traditions, apritiiue and amf'ition'^. In 
short, xcc have our oxen disiinciive hu 

and of life. By all cunons of inter nai tonal laze zei 
.arc a naiion."^ 
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of adult franchise. This Assembly will of course 
satisfy the minorities ’ legitimate interests.’ Thus- 
the idea of a Constituent Assembly was assiduously- 
preached. The. aim was somehow to get the 
British committed to the idea of the Hindu majority 
ruling over the Mussalmans. The war. Congress 
regarded the best weapon to coerce the British into- 
commitments. That was “the chance of their 
lives ” to wrench from the British what they 
desired to take. That was equally a grave moment 
for the Mussalmans. Jinnah attacked the concept 
of the Constituent Assembly with characteristic 
vigour and incisiveness. Jinnah exposed the motive 
behind the idea in clear terms. His contention 
was that first of all the proposal was impracti- 
cable. It was absurd to ask the ruling power to 
abdicate in favour of a Constituent Assembly. 
Secondly, what about the Mussalmans ? Suppose 
the solid body of Muslim representatives do not 
agree with the non-Muslim majority in the 
Constituent Assembly, what will happen ? The 
Mussalmans had no right to disagree with regard to- 
anything that the Assembly may do in framing a 
national constitution of the huge sub-continent of 
India, except those matters which were germane 
to the safeguards for the minorities. So the Mus- 
lims were given the privilege to disagree only 
with regard to what may be called strictly safe- 
guards of the rights and interests of mindtities. 
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The proposal was based on tiic nssunirtlon 
that as soon as the constitution came into •opi*ra' 
tion, the British hand would disappear. Jinnah 
further analysed the suggestion that in the event 
of disagreement between Hindusand ntU'^alrnans 
a tribunal would he appointed. His question w.v 
who would appoint the trihiinal ? And suppo.-e if 
any agreed tribunal was possible and the award w.‘s 
made and decision given, who would be riiere 
that the award was implemented or carried cent in 
accordance with the terms of the award ? Vv'lu’ 
will see that it was honoured in practice ? 7 h*-* 

third party which could be suppo,-eJ f>> be 
impartial, the British, would have di ippeared. 
Therefore, what will be the sancri-m b'^iund rue 
award whicii will enforce ft? The en ve<'r ( 
only be; //m Ilitidu tr.a;onty. And rh. t v. 


precisely tlic bone of content ’'‘n, fiie 
mans were not; willing to tiu'ow riv-rn 




I'ne mercy of the Hindu m t rv h 


given the name of a rnno’iity. 
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nothing common between Hindus aijd Muslims.”- 
Then alone would he give up all hope of Hindu- 
Muslim unity. So he wanted the Constituent 
Assembly for the purpose of ascertaining the views 
of the Mussalmans. The idea bears a great resem- 
blance to the proverbial spider’s web. Jinnah’s 
answer was : ‘You can know the Muslim mind right 
now.’ There could be Hindu-Muslim understand- 
ing at once, if Gandhi honestly acknowledged the 
fact that the Congress represented the Hindus.and 
the League represented the Mussalmans. Gandhi 
did not represent anybody except the solid body of 
the Hindu people. Non-recognition of this funda- 
mental point was the main hitch in agreement be- 
tween the Hindus and Mussalmans. “ Why should 
not Mr. Gandhi be proud to say (Jinnah asked) 

‘ I am a Hindu, Congress has solid Hindu back- 
ing ? ’ I am not ashamed of saying that I am a 
Mussalman.” “ I am right,” he further asserted, 
“ and I hope and think even a blind man must 
have been convinced by now that the Muslim 
League has solid backing of the Mussalmans of 
India. Why then all this camouflage ? Why all 
these machinations ? Why all these methods to 
coerce the British to overthrow the Mussalmans ? 
Why this declaration of non-co-operation? Why 
this threat of civil disobedience ? And why fight 
for a Constituent Assembly for the sake of ascer- 
taining whether the Mussalmans agree or they do 
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not agree ? , Why not come as a Hindu leader 
proudly Tcprcscnfing your people aud let me meet 
you proudly representing the MtissahnaKs,''' There 
was of course no response from the Mahatma. 


As for the British, Jinnah’s demand was tinu 
the “entire problem of the future constitution ot 
India should be c.Ramincd dc novo." To chat the 
Viceroy, on behalf of His Majesty's Government 
replied that the “declaration I made with the 
approval of His Majesty’s Government on Ocfob».'r 


the 13th last docs not exclude examination cf anv 
part cither of the Ace of 1P35 or of the policy and 
plans on which it is based." That is to say. jutnoh 
had succeeded in convincing the Bricidi Gov- 
ctnraent that the Mussalnran< were derermincvi 
oppose any cvonstitucion based on rim eoncep: 
Hindu majority and Mudtm minorstv vur!'. tlm 
unitary centre as it< tocal point. Jutnah’' M.ar..{ 

was dear ; he wdl “ not ter eid’.er the Brui'h or 

Mr. Gandhi rule tlie Mir: oil nun; a" 



Qaid-e-Azam and Sir Stafford Cripps after their 
meeting in 1942. 
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" It is extremely difficult to appreciate why out 
Hindu friends fail to understand the real nature 
of Islam and Hinduism. They arc not religions in 
the strict sense of the word, but are, in fact, 
different and distinct social orders, and it is a 
dream that the Hindus and Muslims can ever 
evolve a common nationality, and this misconcep- 
tion of Indian nation has gone far beyond the 
limits and is the cause of most of our troubles and 
will lead India to destruction if we fail to revise 
our notions in time.” — Jtnnah 

With this, the stage for the determination of 
the “true goal of Muslim India ” had come. What 
was the goal of Mussalmans ? Jinnah answered 
the question at Lahore. India must Se partition- 
ed into Hindu India and Muslim India. The 
Muslim majority-provinces in the north-west and 
north-east should form Muslim Homelands. 
That is the only way for “ our people to develop 
to the fullest our spiritual, cultural, economic, 
social and political life in a way that we think 
best and in consonance with our own ideals and 
according to the genius of our people.” In one 
word — PAKISTAN. The goal of Muslim^ India 
was determined. 

No sooner the Lahore Resolution was passed 
than the threatening question was being asked all 
over India : “ What is Pakistan ?” Hindu press 
and Hindu leaders described it as ^cutting the 
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baby,’ ‘killing the cow,’ ‘vivisecting the coiintn* ‘ 
and so on. In fact, it is nothing hut the 
hundred million Muslims' determination to 
pattern their life on the principles and ideal? o? 
Islam in complete independence of Hindu? 
in the Muslim majority provinces which are titeiV 
natural homelands. Every nation in the wot!. I 
is shaping out its policies according to it? own 
pattern of life; in India, rlic Miissalmans pr^p*’ e 
to do the same in their independenr 'tar**'. 
Pakistan is simply the consummation of jtftrah'. 
assertion which he had made earlior 'on th«* 
support of the entire body of Mff^-.dman ■ 
that “ Muslim India will nerer .)gr-‘e 


to .submit its future destiny and fare or u • riehr - 
in the governance of this country, nr in r!u‘ nud ^ 
ing of any future constittirion, into tite !> m,!-; 4?:’ a 
tribunal of Mr. Gandhi's conc.-miom or ‘f 'ro. 
other variety : nor are we prep.ireJ ro ucept th. 
final arbitrament of Great Britain. V.'b ;4GST 
AND SH.ALL BE THE bOJ/K A.vr> FINAf 
JUDGES OF WHAT IS Bd-ST FOB tie/' iU 

this Lalu're Re--ohiti{U5 tb.e Mtt- "dtr.an. 
excrcf.eJ their right of beinr rh^* ar'nf-‘r' • = “ d.-.- 
own fare. Unmindful of HinJtt ri!fe.o- t d m 


unbridled rurv, jintiah 
the .'ic!u«'ve?nent o: th. 
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Pakistan or perish ’—that is the watchword 
which he gave to his people. 

“ I am asked,” Jinnah said, ” will the British 
agree to the basic and fundamental principles of 
the Lahore Resolution, namely, to create indepen- 
dent Muslim States in the North-Western and 
Eastern zones of India ? Whether they agree or 
whether they do not. we shall fight for it to the 
last ditch.” To Jinnah self-reliance and self-orga- 
nisation are the central points of all purposes. 
WE SHALL FIGHT FOR IT TO THE LAST 
DITCH— that merely is an articulation which 
he gave to the will and determination of 
Mussalmans, the wijl and determination which 
Jinnah was at pains to awaken in their mind.s 
right from the first day when he demanded of 
Mussalmans to “ have faith in themselves.” 

Gandhi’s verdict on Jinnah’s scheme was 
expressed in a three-lettered word — SIN. 

Partition was a sin. This verdict was pro- 
nounced in 1940. In 1944 Gandhi met Jinnah in 

* What is the (joal of the All-India Muslim Lcnr.ue ? V/har is 
its ideology and what is its policy ? Let me tell you nr. clearly as J 
can possibly define it. that the goal of the All-India Muslim Ltogue is 
this : We w.ant the establishment of completely indcpeiulrrit .Srnre.s 
in the north-west and eastern zones of India and full control finally 
of defence, foreign affairs, communications, customs, currenev aiidcx- 
changc, etc. We do not want in any circumstances a constitution of an all- 
India character with one Government at the Centre. We will ncrei afiree 
to that. If we once agree to that, let' me tell you the Muslims iriH 
absolutely wiped out of existence. We shall never be tributaries of 
power or any government at the Centre so far as the north west ay- 
eastern zones of our free national homelands are concem-d. 

Presidential Address at Madras Muslim League Ser."' ' “ ' 
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.Bombay to dev'ise ways and means to '"part 
brothers.” From “sin” to •' partition as between 
brothers” is the change which Jinnah forced in 
Gandhi and speaks for the tenacity of purprrennd 
superb skill wdth which lie pursued hh goal arul 
guided the destiny of Mussalmans, I sliall rekt.." the 
story of this change in the fewest word.^ ible. 

While the Congress was bent on making a- 
much hay as it could while the wnr'-snn 
shone by making use of Britons* difficultly rn 
coerce them into conceding their dern:unf‘ at 
the cost of Mussalmans and other tninoi.uic', 
Jinnah with bated breath struggled on to tm In 
the machinations of tlie M.'dnrm.j ;uui iu' d; • 


cipics. It was a grim sfrttggle tiiat Jin?: di is I t ■ 
livage. The ni.nrc the Hrtrirh wetv ui richo 
corner the greater was the iti i're.nce tTncte- 
on having its way. So that wh.‘n fft.pp' c.-n-' t ■ 
India in March 1P42, the* Co:u:re- rheii vh mr;. :n.l 
took it as an indicarior; ot f=ie llru; h -a,.!:;-- * 
and thedr kcentsesv to plaotr.- <j tulho 

Jinnah had nnric rb.e L^-itgu.- r > ui :: • ‘ '-o* 

r-n tile i>-'ur of rartieij' -rr'ti in 'r . ;r- 

He veouid. of cour/-'. m t oh trine fi;'' *■ 

But he xvanteJ trern Btiti U rl-.o e: 

notha.ug vy-uid to-' '>■' ^ tn-r r. 

fh<' Congra-^ w.- pr.*- o.r d ■ Bo'vd. 


' lUt I 




T''reiu-h‘>‘ tin- o-u " o; 



equal, real and effective share in the power. Th:> 
is described as ‘ uncompromisin.c 
Mr. Jinnah ’ by the apolo.cisfs of tine woo.lcn :rad 
ante-diluvian Government of India. They w.in? 
our support on the assurance that v.’e -dt-ill b - re- 
membered as loyal servants after the w.ir and r-|I| 
even be given a bakshresh," • CO-OPERATION 
WITH AUTHORITY TN THE GOV.ERhN 
MENT AT THE CENTRE AND IK THE 
PROVINCES—that was tlie basis f!n wh?*,!! 
Jinnah was prepared to pledge the support ot the 
entire body of Mussnlmans. 
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India. “ The acid test of Mr. Amery’s ability,” 
said Satyamurti — the late Deputy Leader of the 
Congress Party in ’the Central Assembly — ‘‘ and 
earnestness will be his saying to the Muslim 
Leaguers, no Pakistan, no coalition ministries, 
no impossible safeguards, you must settle with the 
majority ; once he says that, the rest will be 
easy . . . .” The Congress game was clear. They 
did not want independence of India. What they 
wanted was, under the overlordship of Britain, 
power and patronage to dominate the Muslims 
and the rest of the minorities. In short they wanted 
“ that the British Government should police the 
Hindu raj in this country.” And to achieve that 
objective, they were inventing such things as 
Constituent Assembly, Provisional National Gov- 
ernment and so on. These institutions were 
intended to serve the purpose of the spider’s 
parlour. Once the Muslims and others were in, 
Hindus should know haw to deal with them- 
Jinnah saw through the game. It is Jinnsh^ 
great speciality— a speciality which has 
saved Mussalmans from submergence 
■ Hindudom— namely, the ability to 
Gandhi s game. Explaining once what 
ing study was required to follow the 
the oracle of Delphi”, Jinnah jis 

In order to understand Mr. Gandhh 
study and go deep into the thiniT' 
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ably pays Gandhi the compliment of "deep 

into the thing and comes out witli hidden mean- 
ings, completelj' screened from the vicwcfordin.srv 
mortals. Thus Jinnah constitute himself a great ds'- 
turbe’r of the peace of mind of Gandhi. He vmrm- 
people against Gandiiian designs on their freed. »m. 


Gandhis mind was further perturbed by rite 
Viceroy's August 1910 Declaration m which l?e 
said that the British Government " conTI in'r 
contemplate transfer of their present rC'p u; ibih- 
tics for the peace and welfare of Inuha an> 
system of government whose autiu^rity i- Jirectl*. 
denied by large and powerful clemenf;; h\ In hd 
national life. Nor could they be pirn-', ro rlv 
coercion of such element- inrosubmi d ut ,-acb 
a government.” That wa-’ the an<v.vr tn sh*‘ 
hlu‘;h’m League's per'-i‘''rvnt demand r.b st 
should be done in the way or franumc a t r- orso 
tion for India \vith*”.u rh>‘ prn't ceo.eir .ei s 
approval of the Mndirn Leagu-' - rlm'auni •roato,.- 
representative of theisundr^-d nadban oUo- dt;. o;-.. 
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spider. And so the famous C. R. ' made liis “ sport- 
ing offer.” 

Addressing the British he said : ” In answer 
to Mr. Amery’s difficulty as to the minorities, I 
may. make a sporting offer that if His Majesty’s 
Government agr^e to a provisional national Go- 
vernment being formed at once, I shall undertake 
to persuade my colleagues in the Congress to agree 
to the Muslim League being invited to nominate 
the Prime Minister and let him form a national 

Government as he would consider best ” 

Referring to this ‘ sporting offer ’ in the Central 
Assembly Jinnah said : “ Now, sir, why does 

he (C. R.) not invite the prospective Prime 
Minister, to have a talk with him, instead of 
firing it off to the Daily Herald^ ^.Tidi saying ‘ I shall 
persuade my colleagues of the Working Com- 
mittee to do this, that and the other ? ’ I do 
ask my Honourable friends — is this business ? 
And to-day Mr. Rajagopalcharia justifies why he 
did not make that offer to the Muslim League. 
I tell you I cannot restrain my utter astonishment 
and amazement as. to how that minds work. It 

is impossible to understand it He says that 

‘ the British Government did not take any notice 
of the “ sporting offer ” and some critics suggested, 
it should have been made to Mr. Jinnah and not 
to the British Government it would have 

* C. Rajagopalacharia, ex-Premier, Madras. 

* London. 
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Thus Jinnah exposed the motive behind the 
“sporting offer’, namely, to hoodwink the British 
public. 

Further, discussing the implication of the 
<}emand for national Government on the same 

occasion, Jinnah said : “ There are far-reaching 

implications. It will mean fundamental altera- 
tions and changes in the constitution in order to 
constitute the Cabinet and wlien that Cabinet is 
•constituted, it will be responsible to the elected 
members of the Legislature. Mr. Bhulabhai Desai 
throughout his speech only emphasised two things: 
Democracy, democracy, democracy, and a national 
government. What is the use ? Whatever that 
Cabinet may be, will be responsible to this 
Legislature — in which Mr. Bhulabhai Desai can 
■command two-thirds of the elected members. I 
WILL PITY THE MAN WHO HAPPENS TO 
BE IN THAT CABINET AND DOES NOT 
OBEY THE CONGRESS COMMAND AND 
THE CONGRESS MANDATE.” 

That was the upshot of the Congress game. Its 
■entire effort was to make itself supreme in the 
government of the land and then deal with 
other elements in the Indian body- politic as it 
•desired. That game was played differently at 
•different times ; sometime it was cajolery, some- 
time coercion, sometime calumny and vitupera^^ 
tion and all the time trickery and ■ ^ 
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plan for the expansion of the Viceroy’s Council 
was put in and the famous National Defence 
Council was formed. Well-known Muslim leaders 
were invited to join both the Council and 
the National Defence Council. Among those 
invited' to participate in this plan were the 
Premiers of the Punjab, Bengal and Assam and 
Sir Sultan Ahmad and Begum Shah Nawaz — all 
Muslim Leaguers. The Viceroy said to the League : 
‘ Well, there you are. Go on sulking. I have 
got your men on my side all the same.’ It was a 
direct challenge to the representative authority of 
the Muslim League. And. Jinnah accepted the”^ 
challenge. At once he called upon the Muslim 
Premiers of the. Bengal, Punjab and Assam and 
others to keep out of the Viceroy’s Council and 
the Defence Council. The Premiers advanced the 
argument that they were being invited to join 
the National Defence Council as Premiers of 
provinces and not as Muslim leaders. A first- 
class .crisis hovered over the organisation of 
the Muslim League. If Muslim Leaguers could 
be alienated from the organisation like that, 
indeed that was the end of Muslim , solid- 
arity. Jinnah called a meeting of the Working 
Committee to consider 'the situation on August 
24th, 1941. ■ Muslim India was ■ in an extremely 
agitated mood. Not only the British Government 
had played a tricky but the Mussalmans of the 
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highest rank had succumbed to it. Ber.vt?,;n July 
22nd, the day the Viceroy made Isis annerancement 
about the expansion of the Exccssrive Council 
and the formation of National Defence Onunn, 
and the holding of the Workins! Comr.rittee 
meeting on August 24th. the Muslim Indi.i ludd 
its breath. This was an acid re^^f of JisusibA 
organisational work of the last five year'. If th** 
Muslimscamc through rise ihey deserved tn 

live as an organised and di'Jtinct body. {Uherwi'e 
they were doomed. 
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Ganeshkhind, July 20. 

Dear Mr, Jinnah, 

His Excellency the Viceroy has asked me to let yoa 
know his intentions on the matters which follow. 
I had hoped that I would be able to see you myself 
in order that I might convey this message to you 
personally, as was his desire : but, unfortunately, 
now that I am in a position to give you the 
message, I am not entirely fit and I am therefore- 
writing to convey it to you by this letter, which I 
am sending down to Bombay by messenger. 

The Viceroy has continued to have very much 
in mind the whole situation in regard to the war 
effort and the association of non-official opinion 
with the prosecution of the war. The obstacles, 
however, to any settlement on the basis of the 
complete offer of August last, which emerged so 
clearly during the discussions last autumn, still 
exist, to his very great regret as the last few 
months, and the reactions to the Secretary of 
State’s statement in the House of Commons on 
April 22, have made clear. In these circum- 
stances, it is equally clear that he cannot look for 
the degree of support from the major parties, for 
the proposals embodied in the August offer, which 
he desires. Nevertheless, the burden of the con- 
duct of the war on the Central Government has 
greatly increased, and for administrative reasons 
it is essential to proceed with some increase in the 
membership of the Viceroy’s Council within the 
terms of the August offer. The Viceroy, accord- 
ingly, is anxious that you should know that he is- 
now, with the approval of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, creating five new portfolios. 

***** 

In addition, the Viceroy does not feel that, 
because of the difficulty in securing the support of 
the major political parties, it is possible to delay 
further the more active association of non-official 
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Indian opinion with the pro 


ccuu'^n f'i 


He is. accordingly, csiahli?!iinc. wjth 


-» 


■ - At* 

of Hi? Majesty'? Govemmenf. a K.io-n'f.’l D 
Council. The Council will con*c?^t I'f ? en ■ 
members, nine of whom w;|| he dra-.vn ;( 
Indian States. T/sc l^:Circ<y reynof' jf e: 
that the Cfcat Idmhm romT.nt.’fjjiv }•'■ 

sented on that Council hv p-rirr.s vf tv' 
nuncncc and capacity. /!>• ha-:, a-.-.-ul-.fuh'.. i 
the Prenmrs of vl-t/am. B-npe!, f* - Vu'.y; 
Stnd to Si'rre as nicmhci.s rf li, and he h e<] 
imitations also to certain o:he> 
such as Sir Afohanttriad Lhttnin 
whether he sho:dd inx'ue yon t 
si4P!osrion'’ as to rh.' p>' 

Couned. but benn! awtti*,^ 
atttruvic. he ii-is coaelu i\i 
fcral'le r.ot tu .‘mf>'srra'.- 
m.ibe suipie'tto.nt- 
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it to the hilt that the Muslim Premiers ' were in 
the' Council as representatives of the Mussalmans, 
and that manifestly on the part of the Government 
constituted an attempt to disrupt: the Muslim 
organisation. The Muslim Premiers could not 
answer the stern logic of circumstances and had to 
bow before the decision of the Muslim League 
Working Committee. Thus the British Govern- 
ment was foiled in its attempt to wean away 
Mussalmans from the course of owing single- 
minded allegiance to their authoritative organisa- 
tion. The Muslim consolidation in India has been 
as prickly a thorn in the side of the British 
Government as it is in that of the Hindu 
Congress, It is a sad commentary on the mentality 
of the ‘nationalist’ press that it described Jinnah’s 
act of demanding the resignation of League 
members from the National Defence Council as 
‘ dictatorial.’ These are the very people who so 
much clamour for the -necessity of party discipline 
and applaud each and every act of Gandhi on that 

score. 

• 

I have said it was a great crisis for the Mussalmans'; 
it was an acid test for Jinnah’s five-year work of 
Muslim reorganisation and by coming through it 
successfully, the Muslim League showed it to the 
Hindus and the British that no longer could the 
Mussalmans be disrupted. Jinnah had now given 
them a clear aim and a tenacity of purp • bH' ' 
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was hard to be breached. To the Britidu throttch 
the Governor of Bombnv, Jmnnh «iid fimrfy fhr*; 
“ Would it be creditable for any indtvfJir;! 
nent or capable Muslim, belons;unj; rn ,an 
tion, to accept the invirr-tion erntr.^ry ro 
position and the attitude tnhen up by that 
tion. and would it do nny credit to the f Govern- 
ment if they succeed in rdiurinf; them and cre.ire j 


breach in the or^ani.-.ation, in tht^ iiop^* tiint 
may throw up his .alief!t.'}nre to the 
which lie hclon.es in order to accent ris*- tro. i 
tion of His Encdfency ? I matnt-iin dnt r 
fireat Muslim consnurnity i< repre^^uire.] aurh 
tafively only by the All-Indi.! Mirhr' Lev* 
Organisation. PerM'^rmce ui the cour " v. di n 
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ously imminent, the Congress called hurrah for 
two reasons : first, in its opinion, sending of a 
conciliation mission at that time was a sure sign 
of British weakness, whose purpose could be no 
other than placating the great Congress ; second, 
of all the people, Cripps was the most agreeable 
of messengers. Was not Cripps the great 
friend of Congress, the man who had spent 
man}^ a day enjoying the aristocratic-c«?»-socialist 
hospitality of that -peer of Nehru family — 
JAWAHARIiAL. Sure, it was a great victory. 
But Cripps may be all right as an individual, he 
could not be so obliging in the official capacity of 
Churchill’s representative. The proposals Cripps 
brought to India greatly disappointed the Congress 
and Gandhi and his great friend, Nehru. Why ? 
Whatever may have been said to be the reason 
by the Congress pundits, the real answer to 
this why is the non-acceding. provinces clause of 
the Proposals. That is, if any province (subject to 
conditions) desired to go out of the Indian Union, 
it could, and, further, a combination of such pro- 
vinces could form a separate union of their own. 
The Congress pundits said it was an acceptance of 
the Lahore Resolution ; it was Pakistan. And that, 
sure enough, made the Proposals totally unaccept- 
able. Writing in the New York Times Magazine, 
a few months later (July 1942) Jawaharlal Nehru 
said : “Thirty years ago, the British Govern- 
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proposition which even remotely conceived of 
partnership with others, and to that ambition must 
be put down the ruin of Indian politics. 

Jinnah gave a clear lead on this occasion and 
the Working Committee of the Muslim League 
passed a resolution in the following terms : 

The Committee, while expressing their gratifica- 
tion that the possibility of Pakistan is recognised by 
implication by providing for the establishment of 
two or more independent Unions in India, regret 
that the proposals of His Majesty's Government, 
embodying the fundamentals, are not open to any 
modification and, therefore, no alternative propo- 
sals are invited. In view of the rigidity of the 
attitude of His Majesty’s Government with regard 
to the fundamentals not being open to any modifica- 
tion, the Committee have no alternative but to 
say that the proposals in their present form are 
unacceptable to them for reasons given below. 

(1) The Mussalmans, after twenty-five years of 
genuine efforts for the reconciliation of the two 
major communities and the bitter experience of the 
failure of such efforts, are convinced that it is 
neither just nor possible, in the interest of peace 
and happiness of the two peoples, to compel them 
to constitute one Indian Union, composed of the 
two principal nations — Hindus and Muslims — which 
appears to be' the main object of His Majesty’s 
Government, as adumberated in the Preamable of 
the Draft Declaration, the creation of more than 
one union being relegated only to the realm of 
remote possibility and is purely illusory. 

(2) In the Draft Declaration a constitution- 
making body has been .proposed with the primary 
object of creating one Indian Union. So far as the 
Muslim League is concerned, it has finally deci-’ 
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draft proposals, the . right of non-accession has been 
given to the existing provinces, which has been 
lormed from time to time for administrative 
convenience and on no logical basis. 

The Mussalmans cannot be satisfied by such a 
declaration on a vital question affecting' their 
future destiny, and demand a clear and precise 
pronouncement on the subject. Any attempt to 
solve the future problem of India by the process 
of evading the real issues is to court disaster. 

In the draft proposals no procedure has been laid 
down as to how the verdict of the province is to be 
obtained in favour of or against accession to one 
Union ; but in the letter dated April 2, from the 
Secretary of Sir Stafford Cripps, addressed to the 
President; of the All-India Muslim League, it is 
stated that “ a province should reach the decision 
whether or not to stand out of the Union by a vote 
in the Legislative Assembly on a resolution to 
stand in. If the majority for accession to the Union 
is less than sixty per cent, the minority will have 
the right to demand a plebiscite of the adult popu- 
lation.” In this connection it must be emphasized 
that in the provinces where the Mussalmans are in 
a majority, as in the case of the major provinces of 
Bengal and Punjab, they are in a minority in the 
Legislative Assemblies; and in the Assemblies of 
Sind and North-West Frontier Province, the total *• 
number, namely, sixty and fifty respectively, is so 
small and the weightage given to the non-Muslims 
so heavy that it can be easily manipulated and a 
decision under such conditions cannot be the true 
criterion of ascertaining the real opinion of the 
Mussalmans of those provinces. 

As regards the suggested plebiscite in the provinces 
in which the Mussalmans arc in a majority, in’ the 
event of the requisite majority not being available 
in the ' Legislative Assemblies, , the procedure 
laid down is that reference shall be made to 
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whole adult population of the provunce^ and not 
to the Mussalmans alone, which is to deny them 
the inherent right to self-determination. 


It is in these clear terms that Jinnah iiuiJcd the 
Working Committee of the Muslim League smcc 
the position of the Mussalmans. These clear 
terms contrast sharply with the ambiguous resolu- 
tion passed by the Congress Working Committee 
demanding all for the Congress as the only party 
that mattered in India. Cripps' arriw'il had given 
much hope to Congressmen, but liis Propo^nh did 
not satisfy the Congress* insatiable thirst for power. 
Congress hopes and disillusionment on arrival 
and after return of Cripps were well portrayed by 
the Hindustan Time's cartoonist on April I4th 
1942. One part of the cartoon showed Cripps 
arriving with a Gandhi cap on and !\o!diru: a 
hammer-and-sicklc banner. Thi< part \\\\< cap- 
tioned : He came. The second p.irt showcvi 
Cripps leaving the Viceroy ’.s- Hou'-'C in a blac*' 
dinner jacket and top-hat— the symbvd nf Brtti It 
imperialism — with the caption : He xcer.t. 


Now finding that the Governn'.enr wa^ rrn pro* 
pared to kneel down before the Ctsngre--, firuvlfn 
ultimately came tnit with hi;, threat < t "op/a, 
rebellion.* The ‘op^’n rebelhnn* re-dutte; v..- 
passed in August. 1942. The KteketO'-utd fin 
rcs'oluticn wan the d.angvr;‘:idy detvn 'f -''n.. 
situation in the Far Erv t, Jap.sr.rse were r» 
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to be poised for an invasion ■ of ' India. The 
British seemed to be at the lowest ebb of their- 
power. And this was the moment which the great 
lover of Britain, who could not' even contemplate 
the destruction of Westminster Abbey, chose- 
for his ‘ open rebellion.’ No wonder, the British 
regarded the August Resolution as the stabbing, 
knife. And they naturally put to themselves the 
question : Is Gandhi pro-Japanese ? 

This ‘ open rebellion’ was, however, not merely 
an attack against the British— they were one of 
the parties — the attack was really aimed at ' the 
intransigent Jinnah and his people. Gandhi, later 
on, expressed his surprise at. his immediate arrest 
'after the passage of the resolution. He said that 
he wanted at least two to three weeks to elapse be- 
fore the. start of his campaign. During this interim 
he wanted to ‘ negotiate ’ with the Viceroy. What 
for? The purpose is clear. Having passed the 
resolution, that is, having loaded the pistol, he 
'wanted during the interim to hold it against the 
Government with the threat: “So far I have 
tried to get power by other methods— so/zJ methods.. 
Well, you have not paid them any attention. But 
now I hold this pistol of ‘ open rebellion.’ Settle 
with me right now. Give me all power. Don’t 
bother about- Muslims. I give you a week to- 
make up your mind. And if you don’t accept my- 
demands, I will fire.’ Right- bandit style. And 
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whosefatewasbeingdcddcdatthcpoint of j 
Not the Britons', but primarily of the 
It was the only way to bring down Jinn 
dust. That is why Gandhi had thr : 
shock when on the morrow of the dth Angt 
found some constables waiting to escort Inin. 
Agha Khan Palace. His shock is quite i: 
standable. He was brutally denied the oppot; 
of holding the pistol of the August Rc.'oi 
against the Head of the Government to hett 


coerce the Mussalmans into submission, ih 
Government was quick and tlefinire. i’v 
that is the only act of undcnihtej gOi'J ) 
otherwise long career of diliy-dnilying and t 
shift policy for which the Gt>vernfnenf f; 
earned the gratitude of the teeming milh’o 
India. For Mussnini.ins. of cour e, it w 
most anxioin- time. Jinnah di<l not !■' 
rime in declaring that rite Mm-aln; m, 
opposed to the Aijgusc Rco'duri'm ; t‘nov 
against the ■ movemetu. At tb.c 
asked the Miusalmans to keep 
campaign th.nt w.ts going around 
he a1.<o warned those w;ui were ceir'. , 
the ffffi'ti Gtr.fniis coniiuaud to 'do 
nor ro meddle with Mti-dim atf.drs .'.n-l 
provoke them into ,atiy cr.uurefo.-'croun 
record that the MtiSMilman;: remaumi oat 
movement fu musse. 


» S . f f K- . » 
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" If the British are really earnest and sincere to 
secure peace and happiness of the peoples of this 
sub-continent, the only course open to us all is to 
allow the major nations 'separate homelands by 
dividing India into autonomous national states." 

— Jinnah 

With the arrest of the Congress leaders, 
the open rebellion movement was mostly running 
underground. Above the ground the exit of the 
Congress from the political scene made the role of 
ancillary bodies like the Liberal Federation, 
Mahasabha, and the Communist Party quite clear. 
They began to cry themselves hoarse for thexelease 
of ‘ national ’ leaders. Jinnah came in for severe 
-arraignment from all sides for not giving support to 
the campaign of ‘release leaders.’ Despite all 
provocation he kept calm. His only' answer was: 
‘ Drop the pistol of the August Resolution and 
there can be peace.’ 

This hurricane movement for ‘ release leaders ’ 
on humanitarian ground even deceived some of 
the thoughtless and unwary Muslims into joining 
it — this quality of thoughtlessness being one in 
which sometimes Muslims make themselves most 
conspicuous. And having joined it, they wanted 
to bring some pressure to bear on Jinnah. Jinnah 
refused to be humbugged. But when some people 
who were supposed to be knowing the mind of 
Gandhi told him that the Mahatma was a 
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changed man on the eve of his arrest in regard to 
the Muslim League, Jinnah declared ^at the Delhi 
Session (1943) of the All-India Muslim League: 

Nobody would welcome it more tlnn mv'sel; if 
Mr. Gandhi wore now really xviUinf; to como to a 
settlement with the Muslim Lcaciuo- Lot m?' roll 
you that it will be the grcatc'^t dev both for 
Hindus and Muslims. If that i<: Mr, Gafulht''t 
desire, what is there to prevent him from wrttin?, 
direct to me ? Who is there that caroprovetu him 
from doing so? Wh.ar is tlie tisc of going to. to'- 
Viceroy? Strong as this Government may b mo 
this country. I cannot believe that they wruhl 
have f/ic during to step such a iriti'r if it 
sent to me. It would be a very scrioui thing 

indeed if such a letter wore stopped Mr, Gati-Jln 

gets all the information .and hnov.s v.diat v gong 
on. If there is uny chaufU' of huft !?s h.s re.'iy, 
has only to dro7'> u few lines te n\r, Th-'n tb.o 
Muslim League will not fail, whatever tn.tv htvr 
been our confrovorsiei before.’* 


This was declared in April. 1943, On May 2uth, 
1943, the Government 2 .''suod a press communique 
announcing the receipt of a letter from Gandhi 
for Jinnnh. The Government, however, “m 
accordance with their known noltcy in re,:tr<l ro 
correspondence or inrerview,. with Mr. G.inJhi, 
.... decided that tliL letter c.innot be ouwatJe 
This .'innouncemenf w.r- followed by a rf.tuur’v • 
wide noise in the ‘ nati-r'nrdin * pre'i r!t*r thy 
Government had ‘dared' to tb.* !e;:eo 

Jinnali’s bluff was called, and ^ » forri}, It 
as it the '.vhoie nnndinr'Ii*-: crov.’d lo'd i u 

into one tnoruiter interrogation to Jirujab. ; 
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ARE YOU GOING TO DO NOW? Jinnah 
was not to be ruffled. The one man in India who 
knows his mind and knows how much to say, 
how to say and when, was not to be brow-beaten 
by the hue and cry of the nationalists .and, the 
bleatings of some of the unwary Muslims. He 
came out with the quiet statement ; 

“The letter of Mr. Gandhi can only be construed 
as a move on his part to embroil the Muslim 
League to come into clash with the British 
Government solely for the purpose of helping his 
release, so that he would be free to do what he 
pleases thereafter. There is really no change pf 
policy on the part of Mr. Gandhi and no genuine 
desire to meet the suggestion that I made in my_. 
speech during the session of the All-India Muslim 
League at Delhi. Although I have always been 
ready and willing to meet Mr. Gandhi or any other 
Hindu leader and shall be still glad to meet him, 
yet merely expressing his desire to meet me is not 
the kind of ephemeral letter that I suggested in my 
speech that Mr. Gandhi should write, and which 
has been now stopped by Government.,... My 
speech was directed to meet the appeals that were 
made to me, and are. now being made by Hindu 
leaders, that the Muslim League should do some- 
thing towards the solution of the deadlock, and 
my suggestions about the kind of letter that 
Mr. Gandhi should 'write, were in response to 
those appeals, when I said that I myself saw no 
change of heart. There was no evidence of any 
change of policy on the part of Mr. Gandhi 
or Hindu leadership and T ' referred to the 
recent correspondence that had passed between 
Mr. Gandhi and the Viceroy which on the contrary 
showed j:hat Mr. Gandhi fully maintained his 
stand of August 8, 1942 “ 
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the honour of leading the Mussalmans before him 
during the last 200 years. This remarkable trair ci 
Jinnah’s character is worth some reflection on tr,c 
part of his followers. 

Now I will pass on to a very recent hanpcnm.C 
in Indian politics, namely, the Jinnah-G.md'ni 
meeting. This meeting conclusively proves 
Jinnah’s greatness as a rock-bottom realist in tr*e 
face of enunciation of principles, working vi 
details and their inter-relationship. 1 an not. 
however, looh upon the meeting merely tjs a gre.st 
dialectical triumph of Jinnah as the p.ra-Nhn-lim. 
and even neutral, press has generally rnaue it on: 
to be. 


I adjudge that meeting on a different ba'-'c'. 7’** 
me it was a meeting of twopfmnomenat'f aloffe'thcr 
opposite drifts. Gandhi ropre''cnt.s rli*' nsou '-ml- 
year-old suppressed Hindus* urge tu own. I:u!r. 
The urge had throughout tirese C‘''nturi''' . teru-vhu-J 
unfulfilled, not bccau.se Hindus were puy th" 
less brave than orher;.— they would ia’-rnptr* 
the best of fighters >'“■ bur bec.ni ^' s ' 


lacked the great factor of a unifier of nati'Ujal 


AH these centuries they never have 


coherent 

ideology. 


political philo:'upfiy. atty 
which would fire 



unquenchable cnfhiiu'a fu Pu u. pur u.o - v- 
give them a singlcruwt of Kuulook :>a i 
national character. Let a he ‘ s:-! to ihe vr^-eo' <•' 
Griudhi that he alone after all thr'.* ventuv-' 
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has gone to the point of lending a national 
character to the Hindus. I shall not discuss what 
is that which Gandhi has employed to weld 
Hindus into a nation as they are to-day. We are, 
however, gravely concerned with the fact that the 
consummation that Gandhi seeks for Hindu nation- 
hood is Hindudom. Hindudom may be the crown- 
ing achievement of Gandhi, but that aim directly 
comes into conflict with the Mussalmans and what 
they stand for, namely, the Islamic way of life. 
While Hinduism disintegrates society — its caste 
system is an all-powerful disintegrating factor— 
Islam unifies people. Gandhi requires to destroy 
caste system to build up Hindu nationhood; Mussal- 
mans must reinforce Islam to repair the broken 
limbs of Muslim society. The break-up of Muslim 
society and nationhood is primarily due to the 
breach sought to be wrought in the essential unity 
of Islam as a concept and polity by un-Islamic alien 
influences. That is to say, Islamic society can be 
built up anew only by purging Islamic thought 
of its accretions. That is why we find protestant 
movements like the Wahabi arising on the firma- 
ment of Islamic world. Any effort to erect an Islamic 
society will be essentially a call back to Islam. That, 
however, does not mean a medieval civilisation;* 

ojli’ 

Men of vision will found nevv cities and new towns, 

I never look back to Kufa and Baghdad. — (Iqbal) 
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certainly not that. The c.ill back to I^lam dc>'- 
not signify revivah but renascence : thnt is. 
reorienting Muslim thought in the liglir i'l f-''** 
history and modern times. Jinnnh represen fS that 
renascent movement in Indian Islam. Pakistan 
must involve the cry of * Back to Islam.* 
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ranging themselves against the mere sixty million 
Muslims of Pakistan, but Hindu Gandhi dreads 
Pan-Islam. But who can help this difference in 
outlook ? It is inherent in the two ways of life. 
If you are indicting Gandhi for narrow-mindedness 
you are only indicting Hinduism — the stuff he is 
made of. 

In the following correspondence exchanged 
between the two during their 14-day long 
meetings is discernible the unmistakable stamp 
of the two personalities — one clear and courageous, 
the other vague and fearful. I have arranged the 
important points discussed in the correspondence 
in a dialogue form so as to bring out the salient 
feature of Jinnah’s character, namely, his clarity of 
mind. 

JINNAH : With reference to our talk yesterday 
(September 1), I understood from you that you 
had come to discuss the Hindu-Muslim settle- 
ment with me in your individual capacity, and 
not in any representative character of capacity, 
on behalf of the Hindus or the Congress ; 
nor had you any authority to do so. I naturally 
pointed out to you that there must be ^some- 
one on the other side with authority bolding 
a representative status with whom I can negotiate 
and, if possible, come to a settlement of Hindu- 
Muslim question, and that for the position you bad 
adopted there was no precedent, and that this 
raises great difficulties in my way. As you know. I 
can only speak on behalf of Muslim India and the 
All-India Muslim League, as the President of the 
organisation which I represent, and as s uch 
subject to and governed by its co ■* 
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and regulations. I think yoij realise and e, j;! .idmtr 
that a .«^ctdcmcnt of the Kindu-iSluslim {]ue»:tj,An js 
the foremost and major hurdle, ntid rh' 

representatives of these two nation'; pni jli-sr 
heads together, how is one to make any fuMdw.tv 
w'ith it? 

GANDHI: I liavc s.nid in my letter t-' ynu. 
it is implied in the Rajaji formuKi’ am! I have 
stated publicly that I have approaclunt vnv. as 
an individual. My life nnsdon has been h’lndu- 
Muslim unity v/hich I want for :ts <!ven 
but wiiich is not to be nclheved wnio if: tlv"- 
foreign ruling Power beuig ou'Jted. H‘Ui:e th-'* 
first condition of the exercise of the ttt’iit 
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of self-determination is achieving Independence 
by the joint action of all the parties and 
groups composing India. If such joint action 
is unfortunately impossible, then too, I must fight 
with the assistance of such elements as can be 
brought together. 

JINNAH ; " I explained to you 

the Lahore Resolution of March, 1940, and 
tried to persuade you to accept the basic and 
fundamental principles embodied in it, but 
you not only refused to consider it but em- 
phasised your opposition to the basis indicated 
in that resolution, and remarked that there was 
" an ocean between you and me ” and when I 
asked you what is then the alternative you suggest, 
you put forward a formula of Mr, Rajagopalachari 
approved by you. We discussed it, and as various 
matters were vague and nebulous, and some requir- 
ed clarification, I wanted to have a clear idea of 
what it really meant and what were its implications, 
and asked you for explanations and clarification 
regarding the proposals embodied in that formula. 
After some discussion, you requested me to for- 
mulate in writing my points that I thought 
required or called for explanation and clarifica- 
tion, and to communicate with you and that you 
would reply in writing before our next meeting. 
I am, therefore, submitting to you the following 
points which require clarification ; — 

(1) With regard to the preamble.: In what 
capacity will you be a consenting party if any 
agreement is reached between you and me ? ' 

(2) Clause 1 ; With regard to “ the constitu- 

tion for a free India ” referred to in this clause, I 
would like to know first, what constitution do you 
refer to, who will frame it, and when will it. come 
into being ? , i ' 

Next, it is stated 'in the formula that’l 
Muslim League endorses the j India' dero.'’ 

✓ -7 
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Independence." Doe? it mc-nn th.* Cs'nitr.*'' 
demand for Independence a? formulnted sn r!?e 
August resolution of 1942 Hy t’we All-lndt.ii C-’e.u'te^e 
Committee in Bombay or. it not, e.-bac t' ih’~ 
significance of thi.< term, tor you krto-’- tb'" Mudu” 
League has made it clear not only hv it" re' f-.’-utsorr^ 
but by its creed, which is embodied in c 'n'O'tu- 
tion, that we stand for freedom .and indep r.ce 
of the whole of this sub-continent, and tha' ..p'ir'- 
to Pakistan and Hindu.sran. 
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tions and for other essential purposes ? ’’ Safe- 
guarding against whom ? 

(6) Clause 6 : “ These terms shall be binding 
only in case of transfer by Britain of full power 
and responsibility for the governance of India.” I 
would like to know to whom is this power to be 
transferred, through what machinery and agency, 
and when ? 

GANDHI : 1. I have already answered this in 
the foregoing. 

(2) The constitution will be framed by the 
provisional Government contemplated in the 
•formula or an autlionty specially set up by it after 
the British power is withdrawn. The Indepen- 
dence contemplated is of the whole of India as it 
stands. The basis for the formation of the provi- 
sional interim government will have to be, agreed 
to between the League and the Congress, 

(3) The commission will be appointed by the 
provisional government. ‘ Absolute majority * 
means a clear majority over non- Muslim elements 
as in Sind, Baluchistan or the Frontier Province. 
The form of plebiscite and the franchise must be a 
matter for discussion. 

(4) ” All parties” means parties interested. 

(5) “ Mutual Agreement ” means agreement 
between contracting parties. ” Safeguarding de- 
fence, etc.,” means forme a Central or Joint Board 
of Control. " Safeguarding ” means safeguarding 
against all who may put the common interests in 
jeopardy. 

(6) The power is to be transferred to the nation, 

that, is, to the provisional government. The 
formula contemplates p_eaceful transfer by the 
British Government. So far as I am concerned I 
would like the transfer to take place as early as 
possible. . 
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JINNAH; I m&cd on you fh.-ir rho 
solution of India’s problom to .’icc.'pt tlu* 
division of India as Pakistan and Htjubrt v.i. 
as briefly laid dovn in the Lahore Re.cf'hnj ‘r, 
of March 19-10, and proceed to •’ettle 
details forthwith. You say the Lar.ore re -dt:- 
tion is indefinite. You never .T=!:ed mo for .ntv 
clarification or explanation { 1 1 1 c t c rme ct 
the Resolution but you renliy iniheat*-d >our 
emphatic opposition to the very ajri ttt- 

fundamental principles embovhed m it. I on;.!, 
therefore. like to know in wh.at way or r'’'*reer tii • 
Lahore Resolution ts indefinite. I canncir 
tint Rnjaji has taken from jr it*; ''ub'taac'* -nul 
given it shape. On the contrerv, he has no: onlv 
put it out of sijape hut nnuilat>‘J it. as 1 
in my speech which I ds-livera.i .at the meerm'-! ot 
the Council of tlie AlLIndm Muslim Le.i>:m' a; 
Lahore on July 30. 19-M. 
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no reference to the two-nation theory. In the 
course of our discussions you have passionately- 
pleaded that India contains two nations, i.e., 
Hindus and Muslims, and that the latter have- 
their homelands in India as the former have 
theirs. 

The more our argument progresses the more 
alarming your picture appears to me. It would be 
alluring if it were true. But my fear is growing, 
that it is wholly unreal. I find no parallel m 
history for a body of converts and their descendants 
claiming to be a nation apart from the parent stock. 
If India was one nation before the advent of Islam, 
it must remain one in spite of the change of faith of 
a very large body of her children. 

You do not claim to be a separate nation by 
right of conquest but by reason of acceptance of 
Islam. Will the two nations become one if the 
whole of India accepted Islam ? Will Bengalis, 
Oriyas, Andhras, Tamilians Maharashtrians, 
Gujratis, etc., cease to have their special charac- 
teristics if all of them became converts to Islam ? 

These have all become one politically because 
they are subject to one foreign control. They are 
trying to-day to throw off that subjection. 

You seem to have introduced a new test of 
nationhood. If I accept it, I would have to sub- 
scribe to many more claims and face an insoluble 
problem. 

The only real though lawful test of our nation- 
hood arises out of our common political subjection. 
If you and I throw off this subjection by our 
combined effort we shall be born a politically free 
nation out of our travail. If by then we have not 
learnt to prize our freedom, we may quarrel among 
ourselves and,; for want of a common master 
holding us, together in his iron grip, seek to split- 
up into small groups, or nationalities. There will be - 
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nothing to prevent us from descending to that level 
and we shall not have to go in search of a master. 
There are many claimants to the throne that never 
remains vacant. 


With this background I shall present you with 
my difficulty in accepting your resolution : 

(1) Pakistan is not in the rc.'^olutton. Does it 
bear the original meaning —the Punjab. Afghnnist.-in. 
Kashmir. Sind and Balucliistnn. out of wiiich the 
name was mncmonicaliy formed ? If not. what 
is it ? 


(2) Is the goal of Pakistan pan-l.slam? 

(3) What is it that distinguishe.s an Ind!.in 
Muslim from every other Indian, if not In': reh- 
gion ? Is he different from a Turk or an Arab ? 

(4) Whar is the connotation of rhe «orJ 
“ Muslims ” in tiie resolution under discu'''-inn T 
Docs it mean the iMuslims oi India ot geocraphy 
or of the Pakistan to be ? 

(.5) Is the rc.solution addre.''sed to Muslim.s by 
way of education, or to the inhnhit.ants the 
whv'le of India by way ot ,appeal or to the toretgn 
rulers as an ultimatum ? 

(6) Arc the constituents in rhe two rener to 
consritutc “ Independent ^tate*^" an undefined 
number in each cone ? 


(7) Is the demarcation to t.rko place du run: th * 
pendency of Dritjsh rule ? 


(8) If rhe answer to the l.a^r questum 3* ju t 
affirmative, the propos.i! tnuct be aCC-- S'ted utrt 
Britain and then imposed upon^ In.lin not rv.'h' 
irom wjthin by the frev" wdi i'*! trie p.-eplc 
India 


. ! 

* W 


(P) Have you examined the po-rition an. 
tied yourself tr.a: the*e “IndepenJenr 1 
will be materially and oth.'rwi^-' bv-nen 
being split up into frafmenri 


ite' 
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(10) Please satisfy me that these independent 
sovereign States will not become a collection of 
' poor States, a menace to themselves and to the 

rest of India. 

(11) Pray show me by facts and figures or other- 
wise how independence and welfare of India as a 
whole can be brought about by the acceptance of 
the Resolution ? 

(12) How are Muslims under the Princes to be 
disposed of as a result of this scheme ? 

(13) ,What is your definition of “ minorities ” ? 

(14) Will you please define the “ adequate, 
effective and mandatory safeguards ” for minorities 
referred to in the second part of the Resolution ? 

(15) Do you not see that the Lahore Resolution 
contains only a bare statement of the objective 
and does not give any idea as to the means to be 
adopted for the execution of the idea and the 
concrete corollaries thereof ? 

For instance: 

(a) Are the people in the rc^gions falling under 
the plan to have any voice in the matter of separa- 
tion and, if so, how is it to be ascertained ? 

(i) What is the provision for defence and 
similar matters of common concern contemplated 
in the Lahore Resolution ? 

(c) There are many groups of Muslims . who 
bave continuously expressed dissent from the 
policy of the League. While I am prepared to 
accept the preponderating influence and position 
of the League and have approached you for that 
very reason, is it not our joint duty to remove 
their doubts and carry them with us by making 
them feel that they and their supporters bave not 
been practically disfrachised ? 

id) Does this not lead again ^ 
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Resolution of the League before the people of the 
zones concerned as a whole for acceptance ? 

As I write this letter and imagine the wording 
of the resolution in practice. I sec nothing but 
ruin for the whole India. Believe me, I approach 
you as a seeker. Though I represent nobody but 
myself. I aspire to represent all the inhabitants of 
India. For, I realise in my own person their 
misery and degradation which is their common lot 
irrespective of class, caste or creed. I knotv that 
you have acquired a unique hold on the Muslim 
masses. I want to use }-our influence for their 
total welfare, which must include the rest. 


JINNAH : The third paragraph of your 
letter is not seeking clarification but a dis- 
quisition and expression of your views on 
the point whether the Mussalmans are a 
nation. This matter can hardl.v he di^cus'-ed 
by means of correspondence. There rs a great 
deal of discussion and literature on this puint 
which is available, and it is tor you to judge 
finally when you have studied this question 
thoroughly, \vhcthcr the Mussalmans and Hindus 
arc not two major nations in thi.s sub-continent 

We maintain and hold that Muslims and 

Hindus arc two major nation.s by any definition or 
test of a nation. Wc arc' a nation of a hundred 
million, and, what is more, wc arc a nation tvicli 
our own distinctive culture and civilisation, 
language -and litcrarure, art ani architecture, 
names and nomenclature, sense of value and ffu- 
portion, legal laws .and mor.al codes, ctisfnm-- 
nnd calendar, history and traditions, aptituh'*. 
and ambitions; in sliorr. wc have our oven uo- 
tinctivc outlovsk on life and of hff. By 
of international law we are a nation, Kow ! 
reply to your various points : 


(1) Yes. the word " Pakistan *' 
in the resolution, attd tc do-.*'* nor 


not fnt'nt; et-'O 
b-nir t'le 
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meaning. The word has now become synonymous 
with the Lahore Resolution. 

(2) This point does not arise, but still 1 reply 
that the question is a mere bogey, 

(3) This point is covered by my answer that the 
Mussalmans of India are a nation. As to the last 
part of your query, it is hardly relevant to the 
matter of clarification of the resolution. 

(4) Surely you know what the word “ Muslims ” 
means. 

(5) This point does not arise by way of clarifica- 
tion of the text of the Lahore Resolution. 

(6) No. They will form units of Pakistan. 

(7) As soon as the basis and the principle 
embodied in the Lahore Resolution are accepted, 
-the question of demarcation will have to be taken 
up immediately. 

(8) In view of my reply to (7), your question (8) 
has been answered. 

(9) Does not relate to clarification. 

. . (10) My answer to (9) covers this point. 

(11) Does not arise out of the clarification of the 
resolution. Surely this is not asking for clarification 
of the resolution. I have in numerous speeches 
of mine and the Muslim League in its resolutions 
have pointed out that this is the only solution of 
India’s problem and the road to achieve freedom 
and independence of the peoples of India. 

(12) “ Muslims under the Princes ” : The Lahore 
Resolution is only confined to British India. This 
question does not arise out of the clarification of 
the resolution. 

(13) The definition of “ minorities ” : You your- 
self have often said “ minorities ” means “ accepted 
minorities.” 

(14) The adequate, effective and mandatory 
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safrfaJard’: for niin^ritiVs. ref.'rn'-j tn ra j!'.* 
lion, arc n mnurr for nc{:oriu;'»n .'<r I 
u-ith tijc m’nori*tc< in fhc 
Pakistan and Hindu^ran. 

('15) Ic dpf'«: j’.svc { 'as:c princff'j''-. anj v k.*?: rk-^ 
arc ncccpt*'d. th'-'n th.' ti-'r.id*- Inv-^ .* • I- 
worked out l\v the contracting pitta’-. 

(a) Dnc« not ar;>\' by v;ay oi ebit.'trat! 

fb) Does nor arj<.‘ bv way of elir.:/.’ .t'o;* 

(c) The Mu^-iini I.eaiy:.' r tb-'’ oafy ."“of r-ra - 
rive and repre?e!uative '-t Mo-’-o 
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Ir is this bnsis that has broiiiJht me to you. 
If the regions holding Muslim majorities have to 
be separated according to the Lahore Resolution, 
the grave stop of separation should be specifically 
placed before and approved by the people in that 
area. 

JINN AH : It seems to me that you arc 
labouring under some misconception of the real 
meaning of the word " self-determination.” Apart 
from the inconsistencies and contradictions of 
the various positions that you have adopted 
in the course of our correspondence, as 
indicated above, can you not appreciate our 
point of view that %vc claim the rifiht of self- 
determination as a 7tation arid not as a territotial 
unit, and that we are entitled to cxeicise our inherent 
rifiht as a Muslim nation, which is our birth-ri^ht 7 
Whereas you arc labouring under the wrong idea 
that ” self-determination ” means only that of a 
” territorial unit." which, by the way, is neither 
demarcated nor defined yet, and there is no union 
or federal constitution of India in being, function- 
ing as a sovereign Central government. Ows is a 
case of division and carving out two independent 
sovereign States by way of settlement between two 
major nations, Hindus and Muslims, and not of 
severance or secession from any existing tinion, which 
is non est in India, The right of self-determination, 
which we claim, postulates that we are a nation, 
and as such it would be the self-determination of 
the Muslims, and they alone are entitled to 
exercise that right. 

GANDHI: Your letter shows a wide diver- 
gence of opinion and outlook between us. Thus 
you adhere to the opinion often expressed by 
you that the August 1942 resolution is ” inimical 
to the ideals and demands of Muslim India.” 
There is no proof for this sweeping statement. 

JINNAH: I am really surprised when you' 
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there IS no proof of what j'ou characterise a? a 
sweeping statementof mine, that the Augnst 1942 
Resolution is inimical to the ideals and demands 
of Muslim India. The resolution in its essence is 
as follows : 


(a) immediate grant of complete Independence 
and setting up immediately of a federal Central 
government on the basis of a united, democratic 
Government of India with federated unit? nr 
provinces, which means establishing a Hindu raj. 


(b) that this National Government so set up 
will evolve a scheme for a constituent assembly, 
which will be chosen by adult franchise, which will 
prepare a constitution for the Government of 
India, xvhich means that the constituent assembly 
chosen xvill be composed of an overwhelming 
majority of Hindus, nearly 75 per cent. 


j (c) to enforce this demand of the Congress the 
August resolution decides on and sanctions a resort 
to mass civil disobedience at yout conunaiul and 
xvhen ordered by you as the sole dictator of rhe 
Congress. 

This demand is basically .and fttndameinally 
-opposed to the ideals and detnands ot .Mit^lirn 
India of Pakistan, as embodied in the Laliorc 
Resolution, and to enforce such a demand by 
of resort to mass civil disabedienc': is .udm.'Cf.d^ t-j 
the ideals and demands of Murdim India; asu! 
yott succeed in realising this demand, it ‘.vonld me 
a death-blow to Muslim India. I s/e fo'-m tbe 
correspondence and talks between yon .ffid m-' that 
you are still holding fa?t ro rids i-it.-fon 
resolution. 


* 








You say i “ I 
out. Let it be .i 
,if a division titer* 
what this means, 


h.ave tb.erefore rugge’tvd : 
partition a-- betw.*en two lu- 
? mu<t be.’* I re. -illy do 
and I would like you to ene 
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this proposal and give me some rough outlines 
of this new idea of yours as to how ■ and when the 
division is to take place, and in what way it is 
different from the division envisaged by the Lahore 
Resolution. 

(2) You say : “ Let us call in a third party or 

parties to guide or even arbitrate beweenus.V May 
I point out that you have repeatedly made clear to 
me that you are having these talks as an individual 
seeker. How can any question of a third party or 
parties to guide or arbitrate between us arise ? 

' GANDHI : Differing from you on the general 
basis, I can yet recommend to the Congress and 
the country the acceptance of the claim for separa- 
tion contained in the Muslim League resolution 
of Lahore of 1940, on my basis and on the following 
terms : 

The areas should be demarcated by a commis- 
sion approved by the Congress and the League. 
The wishes of the inhabitants of the areas 
demarcated should be ascertained through the 
votes of the adult population of the areas or 
through some equivalent method. 

If the vote is in favour of separation, it shall be 
agreed that these areas shall form a separate State 
as soon as possible after India is free from foreign 
domination and can therefore be constituted into 
two sovereign independent States. 

There shall be a treaty of separation which 
should also provide for the efficient and satis- 
factory administration of foreign affairs, defence, 
internal communications, customs, commerce and 
the like, which must necessarily continue to be 
matters of common interest betv/een the contract- 
ing parties. 

The treaty shall also contain terms for safeguard- 
ing the rights of minorities in the two States^ 

I Immediately on the acceptance of 
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by the Congress and the League, the two shall 
decide upon a common course o£ action for tlic 
attainment of Independence of India, 

The League will, however, be free to remain out 
of any direct action to which the Congress 
may resort and in which the League may not 
be willing to participate. 

If you do not agree to these terms, could you let 
me know in precise terms what you would have me 
to accept in terms of the Lahore Resolution and 
bind myself to recommend to the Congress ? If 
you could kindly .'do this, I shall be able to see, 
apart from the difference in approach, what 
definite terms I can agree to. In your letter at 
September 23, you refer to ” the basic and funda« 
mental prindplcs embodied in the Lahore 
Resolution,” and ask me to accept them. Surely 
this is unnecessary when, as I feel, I have accepted 
the concrete consequence that .':hould follow from 
such acceptance. 

JINNAH : You do not accept that the 
Mussalmans of India arc a nation. 

You do not accept that tlic Mussalmans have an 
inherent right of self-determination. 

You do not accept thar they alone are entitled 
to exercise this right of theirs for sclf-deccrmin.arior) 


You do not accept that Pakistan is compT«>'J o 
two cones, North-West and North-East, corapri':- 
ing six provinces, namely, Sind. BaluchtsMU. 
North-West Frontier Province, the Punjab, limgal 
and Assam, subject to territorial adjustments tint 
may be agreed upon, as indicated m the f/dr>r.* 
Resolution, The matter of demarcariru! 
defining the territories can be taken up rue 
fundamentals nhos'e-mentioned are accepreu 
for that purpose maclnncry may he .«er up - ? 


agreement. 

You do nor accept the ptavhtaas emhodr? 
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Lahore Resolution ior safeguarding the minoridcs, 
and yet in your Ictrcr under reply you say ; " With 
your assistance, I am exploring the possibilities of 
reaching an agreement so that the claim embodied 
in the Muslim League Resolution of Lahore may be 
reasonably satisfied,” and proceed to say, " You 
must, therefore, have no apprehensions that the 
August resolution will stand in tiic way of our 
reaching an agreement.” 

I have already clearly explained to you tliat the 
August resolution, so long as it stands, is a bar, for 
it is fundamentally opposed to the Lahore Resolu- 
tion. You then proceed to say : *' That resolution 
•dealt with the question of India as against Britain, 
and it cannot stand in the way of our settlement.” 
I am not at present concerned with Britain, but the 
August resolution, as I have already stated, is 
against the ideals and demands of Muslim League. 
Further, there is the resolution of Jagat Narain 
Lai, passed by the All-India Congress Committee 
in May 1942 at Allahabad, which, in express terms, 
lays down as follows : 

" The A.I.C.C, is of opinion that any proposal to 
disintegrate India by giving liberty to any compo- 
nent State or territorial unit to secede from the 
Indian Union or Federation will be highly 
detrimental to the best interests of the people of 
the different States and Provinces and the country 
as a whole and the Congress, therefore, cannot 
agree to any such proposal.” 

These two resolutions, so long as they stand, arc 
a complete bar to any settlement on the basis 
of the division of India as Pakistan and Hindustan. 

* * * * 

jtSlow let me take your main terms 

(a) ” I proceed on the assumption that India is 
not to be regarded as two or more nations but as 
one family consisting of many members of whom 
the Muslims living in the north-west zones, J.e. 
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Baluchistan, Sind 

Bengal live in separation 

fundamentals of ^eparatm. . 

(c) That Ja"* to *• form a 

they shall be aljo c is xvc MioitM 

soon as po?s' Y/hcrcas we own mmieJi' 

-'.luV. .4:1 



-a H^aust^. ^ 

(d) b’’‘--^^XcU'''shonKi :nte-,-v 

scpnranon ^^';‘^i4actoi y admin haac_ 
ofticient and " ij,,„nnl comnmm^ nnrv- .ti’* 
affairs, dcfmKv. b " 


efficient am commnn^ imre - 

affairs, dcfmi^. b •^•^■ 

commerce. * “ -..^cr^ot romn*^’** . 

^ ■.„.- to be mavt'-i it .'.,,>4,, v*:t.u . • 

contiim- ‘ H parti-‘a J amn 

the contractnn.^v^^^^j ,.,a,o ^ . ,,.,1 -. 

to be aV'^V." j,. v;i’.a^ ‘n-r: o, ,.r,r!' f 

ao not nunc, t admmnt- tn , ,= 

will be V' ‘v.-bom -n n.i ^ • * 
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The matter of security of the two States and the 
natural and mutual obligations that may arise out 
of physical contiguity will be for the constitution- 
making body of Pakistan and that of Hindustan, or 
other party concerned, to deal with on the footing 
of thetr being two independent States. As regards 
the safeguarding of the rights of minorities, I have 
already explained that this question of safeguarding 
the minorities is fully stated in the Lahore 
Resolution. 

* it: 

I cannot agree with you when you finally wind 
up by saying : “ In your letter of September 23, 
you refer to ‘ the basis and fundamental principles 
embodied in the Lahore Resolution and ask me to 
accept them. Surely this is unnecessary when, as 
I feel, I have accepted the concrete consequence, 
that should follow from such acceptance.” This 
is obviously far from correct. Why not then 
accept the fundamentals of the Lahore Resolution 
and proceed to settle the details ? 

I have said that Jinnah and Gandhi are two 
phenomena of opposite drifts. The correspon- 
dence brings out the truth of this statement in the 
clearest possible terms. Here we find that while 
Jinnah passionately claims to belong to a separate 
and distinct nation, Gandhi refers to him as a 
mere ‘ convert ’ who must remain bound in 
slavery to Hindu majority. That is the genius 
of Hinduism. It stands for the privilege of one 
class. Others are either Scheduled castes or 
outcaste. Gandhi wonders how mere conversion 
could wrest the Muslims from the ‘ parent stock 
.His wonder is understandable in view of his 
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aim— which is the establishment of Hindudoni. 
Gandhi wants to allot the same position to 
Muslims under Hindudom as at present 
enjoyed by the sixty million untouchables. — also 
the children of the * parent stock But eren as 
Gandhi is determined to instal Hinduism in 
supreme seat of power in India, Jinnah is infle:sih- 
ly resolved not to submit to it. On the contrary, 
he is determined to establish the supremacy of 
Islam in his own homelands. The point is 
transparently clear in the correspondence. 


It needs a great man to take firm decisions, 
but it takes a superman to stick to them. 
Jinnah represents the tenacity of purpose of 
a superman. Mark how he understands what is 
the primary aim before him. His eye is fixed on 
the main issue. He docs not allow himself by 
hair’s breadth to deviate from the main point. 
He docs not permit Gandhi to confuse the is-ue by 
propositions like ‘partition as brothers* and 
‘territorial self-determination Strai^'/U io 
poini, that is the rule. Hindu poittici.ans are in the 
habit of ‘indirect* approach: hence their inability 


to understand the siinpliciry and clarity of 
Jinnah’s case. They him ot fuJuts 

something. They declare ; ‘P.ikistnn a 
for bargaining.' Thu.s they merely betray tbyu 
own duplicity of mind. Clear eiumcmtmn 
aims and programmes is not the /er/e ot Hit- 


» 
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politicans. That is why they despair of Jinnah, 
whose meanings you can neither mistake nor 
divert him from his aim. “ He is the incorrup- 
tible politician par excellence." 

Again, Jinnah-Gandhi meeting was not a meet- 
ing between two politicians. From Gandhi’s point 
of view it was his last fierce onslaught on the 
‘ Jinnah citadel.’ So far his weapons had 
been denunciation. Now he chose the weapon 
of blandishment. Do you see, he himself 
went to Jinnah. (The whole Congress press was 
at pains to bring this point to the fore to 
show how humble the Mahatma is.) The Mahatma' 
is known to possess great powers of persuasion. 
Armed with that power, and the halo of an 
humble saint, he went to Jinnah to convert him 
to his own creed, which,, in Gandhian cult, 
purports to be simple dictation. Had he not 
brought so many down to his own point of 
view ? Perhaps a meeting as a ‘ seeker ’ after 
truth with Jinnah might do the same trick as 
did the Fast unto Death at Poona with Ambedkar, 
Gandhi’s meeting with Jinnah was one of his, 
‘fast-kind’ methods for, the same purpose, namely, 
to destroy the other’s case by underhand raeans. 
Ambedkar rues the day he signed, the Popnaj 
Pact. But Gandhi forgot one thing. ; His spel,! 
is effective only .over those who' accept it, it, as 
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bound to fail with anyone who doc 5 not worship 
the Gandhian cult. 


^ ^ t ^ ^ I yji 

So long you worship it. this idol is God, 

But the moment you stand erect, it is dead. 


Therefore, Gandhi could not expect Jinnah 
who owes allegiance to one God but to judge 
him on the score of common-sense. Jinnah 
rejected Gandhi’s proposals on that very scort\ 
The fact of his having stuck to the common-scn.se 
course of thought in face of Gandiii’s widely 
advertised hypnotism bears an eloquent testimony 
to the great personality of Jinnah. 

His unflinching resolve to fight for hb goal 
makes him fearless of all opposition. Ho 
openly declared it to Gandhi: "If one does not 
agree xvith you or differsfrom you, you arc always 
right and other party is always wrong, and the 
next thing is that many arc waiting prepared, tn 
your circle, to pillory me whet} the Wfjrd goc., 
duf / must jacc all threats attd consequences, unj 
I can only act acconlint^ to my Judj'etnfni and 
conscience. 


Gandhi had complained in his speech on the 
August 8. 1942 Resolution that Jinnah w.e. 'viin/ 
Gandhi only meant to say that Jinnah doe* nm 
bow to him. Jinnah’s ‘vanity" Ims made every 
Muslim raise his head erect. One man fs-i rvo-' * 
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the whole body of his followers to a status of 
respectability. Not in vain did the late Allama 

Iqbal address it to Jinnah : “ You arc the 

only Muslim in India to-day to whom the com- 
munity has a right to look up for safe guidance 
through the storm. . . .” 

It is impossible to overemphasise the importance 
of Jinnah’s role in our time. In one word, he 
symbolises the stubborn nature of Islam in the face 
of invasions. Surrounded by anti-Islamic forces, 
Jinnah has stood like a rock. He bagan his 
organisational work with the words : “ You will 

never be able to destroy that culture which we 
have inherited, the Islamic culture, and that spirit 
will live, is going to live and has lived. You may 
overpower us ; you may oppress us ; and you can 
do your worst. But we have come to the conclu- 
sion and we have now made the grim resolve that 
we shall go down, if we have to go, fighting.” 
These words were addressed to the Congress Party 
in 1939. To-day is 1945 — an elapse of six years — 
snd can anyone now doubt that the Mussalmans 
shall not allow themselves to be oppressed, they 
shall not go down ? 

Jinnah has organised the Mussalmans and 
given them a goal. Indeed the change Jinnah has 
' wrought in the Muslim thought and body-politic 
is tremendous. No one ever before has touched 
^he Muslim mind so deeply. 
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In .1931 the great Iqbal could only vi.ninhse 
consolidation of Muslim provinces in the north- 
west into a single bloc with the utmost autonomy 
and minimum powers at the Centre. He could 
go no further. He could not go further, not 
because he lacked imagination, but that the Muslim 
state of disorganisation was ex'trcmcly app.ilhng. 
So much so that oven this proposal was ridi- 
culed as a poet’s phantasy. To-day Pakistan 
is a practical position. The Mussalmnns shall 
be content with nothing less. In the w'ords 
of Beverly Nichols; “The dream empire may 
one day come out of the clouds, and pbec 
itself on the world’s map wdth a hang.” Th.ir 
is w’hnr Muslim determination has now to :each 
a foreign journalist. Jinnah h.is changed the 
phantasy into a fact. 


Jinnah is sometimes described as too rigid, 
too mattcr-of-thc-fact. too unimaginative, too 
much stuck fo the present, too fond of 
legalities and i^o unable to Icnk far .ihc.ad o! 
him. True, Jinnah is all these. But that 
exactly where he makes a difference over the n.w-r 
of Muslim leaders of the IChilnfat viay> wh<v<' t.' ’ 
great imaginativeness led them to gloNS over 
details and moves of the burning f'rccfoJ uhu'h 
spelrsuch complete ruin of the entire Mu-tun 
politic in thc/«P^fC. Jinnah prefer - he.;w. 5 fe 
lie takes cognisance ot eveiy mm-'r p nn.' ■ 
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each small move, for he knows that it is these 
details which cut the shape of things to come. 
Future is born out of the womb of the present. 
That is why Jinnah takes a good care of the present. 
But it is wrong to say that Jinnah is without 
imagination. He has his imagination. Even he 
has his dreams. I shall here record just one minor 
incident in his life to illustrate my point. 

It was in the autumn of 1942. Jinnah was 
touring the Punjab. I was reporting his activities 
for Dawn. Before the conclusion of the tour 
we were at Lahore. Jinnah was given a tea party. 
At that tea party someone suggested to him that 
he should visit the grave of the late Allama Iqbal. 
He was ready. Taking leave of his hosts, 
he got ready to go. Half an hour later, five 
people quietly got out of two cars and stood by 
the grave of the great poet, thinker, sage and 
philosopher of Islam. It was dusk. There was 
chill in the air. Jinnah stood motionless and said his 
fateha. He was in a reflective mood and every 
one held his breath. It was a strange meeting . 
between the poet who had dreamt, cried and gone 
and the man whom his vision had marked out to 
be the only one who could guide the Mussalmans 
through their ‘ serious juncture.’ What' was 
Jinnah thinking ? He just stood. I was overawed . 
by the occasion. The great Shahi Mosque was- 
silent. Its minarets were in splinters. Did they not ■ 
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Indian politics. For more than thirty years' 
now he has, played one important role alter 
another and no one can conscientiously 
accuse ' him of a single dishonest thought 
or a single dishonest move. It is an abomin- 
able lie to say that he has turned against 
^the freedom of India. Jinnah is as much dedicated 
ijo. the freedom of India to-day as he was ever 
before. Indeed he is the only man who has stuck 
fast to this ideal in Indian politics. Only he 
has become clearer as to v/hat should that freedom 
mean to the Indian Mussalmans. If that is his 


sin, he pleads guilty to the charge ; in that respect 
he is the ‘ sinnest soul alive.’ 

If freedom means the giving up of Islam'-'as it 
is bound to mean under the hegemony of Hindu 
numbers— surely Jinnah is resolved to remain a 
‘Muslim first, a Muslim second and s Mu'dim laat. 
He shall never give ud his rich heritage of J'.hrn. 

As an Indian, he is merely a cor.summatepoiiti- 
ipan, but as a Ifeselman, he is a v.'or;d'force. 
otdy in terms of leading the solid dory sv nvr area 
tnillion Mussal 
of a new socie 
over Islam 

It is to-day when dirt?^~' 

space- sense gene 
^hat Islami 
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reconstruction of Islamic thought and society i 
the light of modernism, and that work can hern 
■ eminently performed by Indian MussaJmdr^ 
Unhandicapped by any vested interests, they nhi 
are best fitted to experiment reorientation 4 
thought. Jinnah is at the helm of such body ^ 
men. i 

4 

If Jinnah succeeds in building up an 
State in India — his success is entirely depemkt 
on the amount of support he gets from tli 
Mussalmans — he would be in a position t, 
perform the boldest experiment in the history v 
Islam and the greatest revolution of all tiincA 


That makes the duty of Mussalmans eket 
Will they shoulder the great responsibility Jimrtl 
has placed on them ? Or will they fail ? The, 
is the question. The answer will determine tbi 
nature and scope of the rcv’-olution Jinnah lia 
it in him to bring about in our times. 


TO MY MIND, IFTHE INDIAN MUSSAiJ 
MANS HAVE NOT YET TOO FAk SLVKHD 
AGAINST THEMSELVES: IF GOD HAS 


not already ordained to nAISE 
ANOTHER PEOPLE TO IJPlTJt.D THK 
BANNER OF ISLAM. THE MIJSSALMAXS 
SHALL SURELY RALLY ROUND JiNNAHj 
IN EVER-INCREASING FDRNF 
ACHIEVE THE GOAL THAT HE HAh NtOq 





